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piring, crying to this 


igs in the Magitian when the cove- 


riving of his soule to Satan was ex- 
purpose, — 

I would thy Mersaliywote now 
I might be turned into a bird, or 
xe. 


that one would scarcely expect 
ition 


howing 


rina 
vuntry. 
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ut first may be pr nded 
coutrary. The crue!l Landlord 
nicnt to be added to his 
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double the worth but he will 
Ahab 


that hee should use him 
th.) And thirst of 
ing once ge eee by 
Notes on Books, &c. vor l ex i cc), will not bee qu nche l, until hee bee 
k bloud of the 
“Tt doth monstrously and unnaturally exchar men 
for beasts ; 1t turnes out men to bring in sheepe whereas 
mage of God in one man, is farre more worth than 
all the sheepe in the world. And God tels us by 
Lzechrel, that the sheepe of hia pasture are meu—Ezech. 
34.31, Neither isthe exchange upon equall and pro- 
portionable tearmes; beastes are received into rich and 
fat pastures, but reasonable men, who beare Gods image, 
their breth and better than themselves, are 
turned out te graze upon the Common: nay, the Com- 
mon and all is enclosed, and they are cruelly cast into 
the wide and hard-hearted world, and so linger and lan- 
guish away in bitternes-e of griefe, misery und want; a 
death as far more mercilesse than present murdering, as 
hanging in chaines alive is than beheading....... 
“Inclosure is « foule name, an hatefull and odious 
thing, and of ill report. The wounds are yet fresh 
bleeding, which inclosure hath made, and the teares yet 
stand in the eyes of the oppressed, and the dead cark- 
asses of poore and hunger starved soules, lay not long 
since bleeding and groaning in those pastures which 
| were inclosed with bloud and wrong. Those wretched 
Caitifes justly indeed perish in their rebellion, yet as 
Christ saith Luke 17, Woe be unto them by whom the 
| offence commeth. Now the Scripture teacheth us that 
we should doe such things as are honest and of good re- 
port providing for hovest things, not only before God 
but before men, abstaining from all appearance of evil. 
And therefore if inclosure, were not it selfe inclosed 
with oppression, bloud and wrong, if there were no more 
in it, but onely that it is odious. and of so bai report, 
yet I doe not see how any Christian could practice it 
think, have sadly scandalized the audience to whom | With a good conscience. Why, but may not all these 
they were addressed. He quotes Homer and conveniencies, or rather mischiefes, be avoided, if before 
Virgil, and Catullus and Montaigne. In one place | {?¢Y besinne there be a resolute and joynte protestation, 
‘ Place | that tillage shall not withstanding bee upheld and the 
he quotes Marlow’s Doctor Faustus, and this pas- | poore not hurt ? 
Sage is worth giving, from the manner of it :— “ That was done, and such faire pretences were made 
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ROBERT BOLTON, 1572-16 

There are a fire and a vigour about the writings 
of Robert Bolton which raise him infinitely above 
the ruck of contemporary divines. A man of | 
great parts and high culture, he illumines the 
gloomy Puritan firmament like some erratic 
comet. Greatly di 


” 


are ren, 
y distinguished at Oxford, he was 
one of the men selected by Abbot to dispute before 
James L., and, amongst other literary feats men- 
tioned by his admiring biographers, it is recorded 
that he copied “all Homer” with his own hand and 
read through Thomas Aquinas “once or twice.” 
Until middle age Bolton lived the life of the | 
world. “Hee loved stage-playes, cards and dice, 
he was a horrible swearer and Sabbath-Breaker 
and boone companion,” says his candid friend, 
Edward Bagshaw. About the year 1607 he 
entered holy orders and retired from his old 
haunts. Jt is not at all unlikely that in the old 
days he had tried his hand at these same “ stage- 
playes,” but we know him now only from the 
eloquent works which he sent forth from his quiet 
Northamptonshire parsonage. These writings bear | 
many traces of the old Adam, and must, one would 
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as I am credibly and Christianly informed, there where 
thirty three ploughs, are now brought to the great dis- 
honour of God, and the destruction of his people, to the 
Intollerable lessening of the Glory of the King, and the 
inexpliable wakening of strength and sinewes of this 
famous and renowned Kingdom. Besides, I appeal unto 
woful experience in this Countrey, most infamous for 
their bloudy sinne, whether these and many more mis- 
chiefes have not dogyed inclosure at the heeles, and 
whether the Inclosors themselves have not beene 
strangely haunted by the markable curse and vengance 
of God. And imagine for atime they should hold out 
tillage, yet what bands or chaines what fetters of Iron 
would hold the greedie worldling or if him, his suc- 
ceeding posterity, from making the best advantage of 
their owne. After they had felt the sweet of pa-ture 
and private gaine, little would they care for corne, or 
the publicke goode. And they would easily learne (for 
there are enow Doctors of this craft) that there is more 

rivate advantage in grazing and breeding, than in 
and tillage, by a great deale.’—Saint’s Self 
Enriching Examination, Lond., 1634. 


C. Extiot Browse. 
ELIAS HABESCI. 
Close upon a quarter of a century ago I de- 


nounced this “false prophet” in “N. & Q.,” 
grounding my proof upon his book The Parti- 


tion of the Dominions of the Pope, preceded by 
that of the Ottoman Empire, &c., Calcutta, 1790, 
where he boldly predicts that both powers will 
succumb “in less than two lustres” from that 
date. The first certainly has lost its temporali- 
ties within the last few years, the King Pope 
dying rather hard, his dominions involving no 
contentions, falling into the hands of his right- 
ful heir—Italia; but the “sick man” survived 
the attempt to partition him in 1854, and has 
again emerged bravely from 2 second and more 
direct attack by the same foe, and, although some- 
what shorn of his territory, is now, perhaps, in a 
better position to revive than before having taken 
Habesci’s advice tendered to Russia—“sur la 
nécessité absolue de la Cour de Russie d’étre 
toujours lx bonne et sinctre amie de l’Angleterre, 
si elle veut conserver sa grandeur.” Turkey, 
therefore, backed by her old friend and new ally, is 
now likely to recover her character, and take her 
stand as a European power. 
Reverting to our prophet, it 


may be worth 


while noting how he would apportion the spoil 
when Turkey came to be cut up and divided. 
Russia, he says, after taking as much as would be 
necessary to render her stronger and_ richer, 
would not act wisely in wishing to reign at Con- 
stantinople ; the Czar is therefore recommended 
to remove his Court to Moscow; Russia and 


Austria advised not to retain all European 
Turkey; Bulgaria and Roumelia, as far as 
Salonika, should be ceded to the new emperor (a 
Greek, of course), also part of Natolie, Smyrna, 
Angora, the Dardanelles, &c., continuing his limits 
nearly in the same parallel by Calcedonie, Scutari, 


into the Black Sea, ending at Trebizond. For- 
tresses to be erected on the coast of Europe and 
Asia to render it the bulwark of Christendom, 
The new kingdom will be bounded on the north 
and west by the new dominions of Austria, 
Russia, and the King of Georgia, who will be 
master of all the Georgi: un coast of the Black Sea, 
beginning by the Sea of Asoph, and ending at 
Trebizond. These, united with the King of Con- 
stantinople, will make the Mussulman, retired into 
Asia, tremble at the name. Habesci considerately 
says :-— 

“Ido not propose to exterminate them (the Turks), 
they must have some residence. We must, therefore, 
look out for a place where the sovereign may reside in 
tranquillity and submission, waiting for the sins of the 
Christians to become once more insupportable, which may 
be the cause of another revolution, and therefore, as God 
has pitched upon the Mussulmen as the instruments of 
his wrath [see “ N. & Q.,” Dec. 16, 1854], they may in 
their turn drive out the Christians, and re-establish their 
empire, if not with more éc/at and splendour, at least 
with more moderation and prudence.” 


This is more reasonable than the 
baggage” expulsion recommended by 
Christians. 

On the south the new kingdom will have 
the Archipelago, of which the greater part will, 
in justice, belong to the Venetians. It will be 
further necessary, he goes on to say, that the other 
powers should have a sop ; and here we get warm, 
and had Habesci been a true prophet he might 
have scored a point in his own favour with us; but 
he unhappily missed it, for he gives Cyprus to 
France and puts off England with the smaller 
Candia, remarking that the former will soon 
populate it and obtain ample returns, and, by way 
of consolation to England, that her slice of Turkey 
is alone sufficient to maintain a powerful king; 
and she will be able to form establis a and 
even make conquests in Egypt, and by the Nile 
carry on an unlimited trade to India by the way 
of Suez, which must be open to all. 

D’Israeli has given us a few chapters upon 
“Events which have not happened.” The fore- 


going is one such, and may at the moment have 
Greek 


“bag and 
some other 


” 


some interest as th scheme of a clever 

to oy the Eastern Question, now, it is to be 

hoped, at rest for the present century. But I 

have rather to do with i lias Habesci alias Ale 

Gigha’s publications than criticizing his ics 

ane prophecie Besides those before noted by 
the hilouian has fallen into my hands 


“Objects Inter sting to th English Nation, dedicate 

to Griffith, Es ‘hief of Surat, 2 vols., sm. 
&vo., Caleutt . printed for the Author at the Oriental 
| Star Office, 1793.” My own copy of this and 
| that from which I have culled some of his predic- 
| tions are the only ones I have seen. The author 
shows again his extraordinary facility of getting 
| over difficulties, and his cool fashion of walking 
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into other people’s territories, for here he advises 
the addition of China and Pegu to the East India 
Company’s possessions—that is, by seizing the most 
desirable of their ports, and so making their own 
terms with those exacting and troublesome 
customers. 

In his Objects he professes great regard for 
England and the English, and gives much sensible 
reflection upon their management, and many de- 
tails about the Hindoo and Mussulman, and their 
intercourse with our countrymen, which I, as a 
long resident in India at a later period, can 
endorse. J. O. 

SHAKSPEARIANA. 

“Measure For Measure,” iii. 1, 1. 118.— 

“ Cla{udio] ; And the delighted spirit 

To bath in fierie floods, or to recide 
In thrilling Region of thicke-ribbed Ice.” 

The word delighted has proved so great a puzzle 
that the commentators have indulged in various 
conjectural alterations, none of which require 
notice. To the supposition that in accordance 
with deformed, defaced, defeated, deest, &c., the 
word might mean “ away from” or “deprived of 
light,” it is answered that the words “fierie 
floods” immediately succeed. Yet I think that 
to be deprived of the light of God, and to be con- 
fined in “everlasting darkness”—or even to be de- 
prived of the light of this world (Job x. 22)—might 
very readily be allowed as a Scriptural idea. But 
this explanation is not necessary except as afford- 
ing a second or double sense. The phrase is 
better explained by a common, or at least not 
uncommon, idea of the times, one given in the 
following by Giles Fletcher. Speaking of the devil 

st. 25 (1610) — 

“ But let him in his cabin restles rest, 
The dungeon of dark flames, and freezing fire.” 
Grosart’s F. W. Lib., p. 102. 


in Crrist’s 


And in Christ's Triumph orer Deat! 
t. 42 (1610), iid. p. 183: 


to heav'n, or fall into the grave 
. « « firie surges 
Of brimstone, rowle about the cave of night; 
lames doe burne, and yet no sparke of light, 
both fries and freezes the blaspleming 
spright.” 
A third example is found in Joseph Fletcher : 


“Tlow sin! how death! how Hell so dark and dreary !” 
The Perfect-Cursed-Blessed Man, 1. 288 (1629). 
A fourth is from Dr. Grosart’s privately printed 
works of George Daniel, of Beswicke, vol. i. 
p. 172, The Genius of this Isle (1632) :— 


e, and the Light is Smoake, 

ne. the very hell is not more blacke, 

Nor can it have more Horror; reaking Steames 
Of Sulphur vexe the Sense, but give no flames.” 


walls are Soot 


To go backward in date, I take a fifth from 
farmer's Learn. of Sh. (Malone, 1621, vol. i. 


p. 326), who gives it when referring to this very 
passage of Shakespere, yet without seeing appa- 
rently its explanation of delighted. The quotation 
is “At the ende of the festyvall drawen out of 
Legenda Aurea,” 4to., 1508, and printed by Caxton, 
1483. The writer is describing the two hells, 
hot hell and cold hell, and says,— 

“ The fyrate is fyre that ever brenneth, and never gyveth 

lighte.” 

A sixth is in Barth. Glantville, De Propr. Rerum, 
1360, and translated by St. Batman, 1586 (b. xi. 
c. 5, fol. 166, 1):— 

“ The properties of the fire supernall, above, are heat 
making all things fruitfull, and light, giving life to all 
things. The properties of the fire infernall, are a burn- 
ing, consuming all things : and a darknesse, making all 
things barraine.” 

These show by their number and dates that it 
was no uncommon idea of the period, and I have 
met with at least two or three more similar pas- 
sages, though, unfortunately, I have no references 
to them. It may have arisen from the passage I 
have referred to in Job, or, more probably, from 
an attempt to reconcile those passages of Holy 
Scripture which speak, some of everlasting dark- 
ness, and others of hell fire. As to the form of 
Shakespere’s word, it is merely an example of 
those new-coined words and fanciful changes of 
etymology in which he somewhat overmuch in- 
dulged. I trust shortly to explain Antony’s “ arm- 
gaunt steed,” though the explanation may not be 
so free from objection as this. Lastly, might I 
suggest that it would not be tampering with the 
text if editors would hereafter print de-lighted 
with a hyphen, thus at once making its sense clear 
to the reader, and distinguishing it from the 
ordinarily used word ? B, Nictoison. 

P.S.—As other examples, I could quote two 
from Shake spere himself — Tw Night, Act iv. 
zc ‘ch. of Ven., Act v. se. 1, l. 87; 
one from Sylvester ; and a pageful from the E. of 

l Doomesday—the Eleventh Hour (my 


Stirling's 
edition, 1637). 


2. ll. 35-45, 


‘Hamuet,” Orenvs 4 (5 ix. 103.)—I do 


not agree with Mr. Srexce in thinking that 

isc, in the first line, means sense of shame, or 
that iabifs, in the second, |] any reference to 
dress. My reason for writing on the subject is 
that I think not one of the eighteen commentators 
on this passage, whose notes are collected in the 


New Variorum, has exactly caught the meaning 
of the first line. I understand custom here to 
mean the force of habit, which is said to eat (i.e. 
to consume by a gradual process, as rust is said 
to eat iron) all sense, or consciousness of an effort 
of the will in the performance of habitual actions, 
causing us, as we phrase it, to do them me- 
chanically. The various readings material to be 
here considered are the insertion or omission of a 
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after eat, the apostrophe in hahit’s, and | 


comma 


the reading of devil or evil; but the apostrophe 
may be dismissed, as makir nonsense of any | 
reading. Taking the passage as printed in the 
Globe edition, the me ning s ms to be that this | 
monster, Custom, whose attribute is described as 
above, devil as he is of habits .in re spect of | 


his own habits, and not, as Caldecott puts it, as 


evil cry niu of our . i an ] vet in this. that he 
causes the same unconscious habitual performance 
of actions fair and cood as of tho e which are evil. 


expressed hy the metaphor of giving them an easy- 

fitting frock or livery. | 

It may be objected to this that, as the whol 
| 
| 
| 


argument turns on the equal intluence of Custom 


no reason for 


on good and bad actions, there is 
calling him a devil in respect of his hab 


the author, momentarily forgetting in the second 
line the sense in which he has used the word in 
che first, has confounded it with social usage lend- 


ing its sanction to the practic e of vice. We mivht 
avoid this inconsistency by omitting the comma 
after eat and substituting eril fi il; and the 
meaning would then be that evstfom eats the sense | 
of evil habits, that is, the moral sense of their 
quality. We should thus lose the antithesis of 
devil and angel, and the word which would stand 
in antithesis to the latter would be monster, while 
the actions fair and good would be opposed to the 
habits evil, 
So read and pointed, Mr. Spence is justified in | 
giving all sense of shame as the meaning of al! | 
sense of habits evil; but if the last three words are | 
cut off by the comma, the idea of shame does not 
seem to me to have any warrant in the text. 
setween the two readings, to say nothing of others 
which have been suggested, there is room for an 
obelus ; and the only fault to be found with the 
Globe edition is the limitation of its use in the 
preface, as quoted by Mr. Srence, 5 8. viii. 4, 
instead of leaving it to indicate of 
acknowledged difficulty, in which the reader is 
recommended to ascertain what has been already 
written on the subject before troubling himself 
with conjectural emendations or attempts to find a 
meaning for himself. Fircuert Marsnu. 
Hardwick House, Chepstow. 


or 


passages 


tHat Exps Wet,” Act tv. 
sc. 2 (5S. viii. 104, 182.)—I have delayed thus 
long to reply to the note of J. D. in the hope that 
some other contributors would take the matter up. 
J. D. cannot possibly be right. Nowhere else in 
Shakspeare will he find “ropes” in the sense of 
“ outeries,” “scarre” for “scare,” or “ forsake” 
meaning to “deny.” And yet he would have us 
believe that those three draé Aeydmerva are all 
crowded together within the compass of two lines! 

I am unshaken in the belief that I have solved 


” 
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the enigma. I am not sure, however, that in my 


former note I assigned to the solution its true ip. 
terpretation, “ Make promise” may here stand 
for “ give pledge.” If so, we have an explanation 
of Diana’s seemingly abrupt demand, “Give me 


that ring.” The meaning of the whole passage 
will be, “I see when men are sincere in their 
wooing it is their enstom to give some pledge of 


their sincerity ; ‘give me that ring’ as a pledge of 


yours.” 
In the Times of August 13, 1877, I read :—* To 


| facilitate marriage, the Jewish, like the Roman. law 


permits marriage by consent without a ceremony, 
ri gqora coin,” 
A distinguished critic, to whom I submitted my 


or marriage by token, as giving a 


former note on this passage, wrote to me :—“ I do 
not believe that to ‘make promise’ was ever 
English. They said, as we do, to make promises, 


to make @ promise, but always to give promise,” 
He is right as to what was customary, but he is 
wrong in supposing that the phrase “ make pro- 
is unexampled,. I find it in the New 

3, “God made promise 


mise 
Testament in Hebrews vi. 13, 
» Abraham” ; and I find its equivalent, “ maki 
wword,” in Chaucer, Can. Tales, 1. 33. 

R. M. Seence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


t 
fi 


Eriscoran begin 
127s, in Peccham’s time. ‘ 

Wells begin from W. de Marchia, 1292. 

* Chichester—Rede, 1396-1414; Praty, 1438- 
; Story, 1478; and so on, with interruptions. 


Ely—earliest, Bp. Lisle, 1345-61; Arundel, 
| 1374-88 ; Fordham, 1388-1425; Bourchier, 1443- 
54; Grey, 1454-78 ; West, 1515 ; and so on. 


Exeter begin Bronescombe, 1257; Quivil, 
Stapledon, Grandison. 

Hereford begin 1275, and are pretty entire to 
1584. 

Lichfield begin Langton, 1295; Northbrugh, 
1322; Stretton, 1360; Skirlaw, 1385; Scrope, 
1386 ; Burghill, 1398 ; Heyworth, 1419; Bath, 
1447; Bolers, 1453; Halse, 1459; Arundel, 1496; 
Blethe, 1503; and so on. 

Lincoln begin Hugo Welles, 1216, and are in 
order. 

London begin Baldock, 1306 ; Sudbury, 1361-75; 
sraybroke, 1381-1404; Walden, 1404; Grey, 
1426-31; Gilbert, 1436-48 ; Kemp, 1479-89; Hill, 
1489-1505 ; FitzJames, 1506, &e. 

Norwich begin 1299-1325, Salmon, and so on. 

Rochester begin 1319, Haymo de Hethe; Wells, 
1440, &e. 

Salisbury begin 1297, and are pretty entire. 

* Winchester begin Pontissara, 1282; Wood- 
lock, 1305 ; Sandal, 1316; D’Asserio, 1320; Strat- 
ford, 1323 ; Orlton, 1334; Edyngton, 1345; Wyke- 
ham, 1367; Beaufort, 1405; Waynflete, 1447, &e. 

Worcester begin Giffard, 1268, and are very 
complete. 
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York begin Walter de Grey, 1225, and are in 
‘ood er. 

*(Carlisle begin Halton, 1293; Tosse, 1325; 
hit 1332; Welton, 1555 

Durham begin Hatfield, 1365 ; Fordham, Ski 
aw, lmipertect Lan ey. 

Thos« marked * | have examined ; the rest I 
give on the best authority to wh h I have nece 
It will be well to have a complete and accurate 
list. Dr. Hutton made large collections from 
many of these invaluable reyisters, which are now 
in the British Museum. 


E. C. Watcorrt. 
In 1677 ther 


MACKENZIE 


ared 


Bre. HWexry Compros 


anonymously ttle 12mo. volume, A 
of the Holy Communion, “ printed by W. Godbid, 
and are to be sold in L Britain,” which |} 

hitherto heen supposed to be an original work of 
Henry Compt m, the hivh-prin tipled and pions 
soldier-bishop of London. There are slight indi- 
eations here and there, from references to French 
phraseology and to Arna uld’s version of the N. 'T. 


‘so had other than an 
these have never attracted 
notice. It found, however, from a letter from 
André Lortie, a French Protestant minister at 
Rochelle, who was afterwards ordained in vel: aun 1 
and beneticed as rector of Barton, Notts ( hich is 
preserved in Rawlinson MS. C. 982 in Bod. 
leian Library), that the bishop's book is a transla- 
tion of the first part of Lortie’s Traité de la Sainte 
(tne. The writer makes very profuse acknow- 
ledgments for the honour done him by the trans- 
lation, and, although he does not name his book, 
it is seen on comparison that it is none other thar 
the one in question. W. D. Macray. 


OEMS,” Texet, 1809.—I have long had 
this sparkling little book by me without being 
able to discover its author; at last I think I can 
father it upon Theodore Hook, although I find it 
nowhere so ascribed. The author says he pub- 
lishes before he has attained his seventeenth year, 
which aceerds with Hook’s age in 1809. In 1806 
our author made a gre at hit with his Melodramas 
of Tekeli, and it is not difficult to believe that he 
may have taken the title of his drama for a nom 
de plume, when introducing himself in a new line. 
If further proof is needed we have it in his aristo- 
cratic subse ‘ription list, hyn his friend, the Prince 
Regent, at its head, and including the Mauritius 
authorities, under whom he subsequently served, 
as well as many other persons of distinction and 


that the book might 
English original, but 


“Dp 
a 


official position, with Dr. and Mrs. Hook for six 
copies. 

At the — it would seem that there could 
not have been a doubt as to the authorship, and I 
may be told by some better informed bibliographer 
but when T find the 

Life and Remains of | 


that there never existed any, 
fact unrecorded in Barham’s 


Hool:, no intimation in t] f 
nor in any of the works where we ild lo« for 
the ice tion of an anonymot I ventur 
to record my small find in“ N. & Q J.O 
WuHeEa‘ ASD Brerav.—In a folio Prayer Book, 
printed in 32 by “ His Majesties Printers,” now 
in my pos: on, there sre a Jan number of 
notes, some of which my inter t your re ders: 
17! Aug t. W if r 
796, August.—W € about 20/. y* load, 
1800, Dee. 21st being Saint Thomas his day, a Pro- 
clemell n was read in the church, by the Curate Mr, 17 


sstricting every Person to the use of one 
af per week, trics 


lto prohibit 


“al 108, 

y, and Oats, Peas, Ke, cround all down 
te r 1, to lessen the consuny not Wheat 
which is said to be very scar Quartern Loaf at 1s. 6). 
beef 7 Veal 8 lutton Pork Butter 1s, 5d, 


Bac n ls. 1), exch pound. 
and Barley at odd 


each load. 
The summer of this year 
i lten for the space of 74 days, when on 


] no rain 
Tuesday 
morning, the 19th of August, a ¢'orious rain came dé wn. 

1801. October.—In this month appeared a Comet, in 
the S.W., and afterwards in the N.W. It was supposed 
to be the same Comet which appeared in 1753-9. 

There are many other notes referring to naval 
victories and other public events of the eighteenth 
well as a record of the state of the 
r-days, to which much 


) was very dry, 


century, us 
weather on successive East 
importance was attache 
“ Such an Easter-day, 
Such a Harvest 


J. R. Dore. 


Sanisnuny.—The Council of London spells the 
name of Old Sarum, “ Serisberia”; W. of Malmes- 
s “ Salesberia quod est vice civitatis 
eastellum locatum in edito, muro vallatum non 
exiguo” (Gest. Pont., pp. 68, 183). In the Sarum 
Missal printed in London in 1551, the address to 
the purchaser contains these lines :— 

“ Invenies illic digestas ordine Missas 
Cesaris ut Burgi verior usus habet,.” 
Mackenzir E. WaLcorTt. 


bury gives it a 


Srexp Cuvurcnyarp AND THE CromMWELLS.— 
There are some Cromwells buried in Seend Church- 
yard, which is not far from Br vaford, Wilts. With 
regard to the name of Cromwell in Wiltshire, Mark 
Noble, in his JTouse of ¢ ‘romwell, says :— 

“T have been informed that some of Sir Phil. Crom- 
well’s (fifth son of Sir Hen. Cromwell, Knt., grandfather 
of the Protector) male descendants settled in the co, of 
Wilts. It is the more probable, as Mr. Edmondson 
mentions a family there who bore the same arms and 
crest as Sir Rich. Williams, alias Cromwell, did before 
the augmentation of his cres There is a family of 
Cromwell of Bromsgrove, who came from Devizes in 
that county; the grandfather of them was a school- 


master, and their great-grandfather a clergyman. Their 
father hated ty name because of Oliver, the Pro- 
tector.”—P. 36. 
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Nores on Tue NortuvumpBpertanp DriaLect.— version of the Psalms, for instance, is followed by four 
I think it is Dr. Johnson who states in the preface indexes ; a on the Minor Festivals by three; and the 
. + 4s } . . value of the two important volumes of the History of the 
to his Dictionary that the Northumbrian language | 7.) Church is very greatly enhanced by the copious 
is not vulgar, but only obsolete. _By the less edu- | indexes by which they are accompanied.” 
eated Northumbrians Thursday is invariably pro- 
nounced “ Thors-day”; and I was lately present 
when a day was being fixed for clipping sheep on 
a large sheep-farm at the head of North Tyne, ‘ : ss 
when Wednesday took the archaic form of ( OATS OF Anns on ( nina.—Nearly all the 
“ Wodens-day,” with an unmistakable emphasis | China with coats of arms painted on it is Oriental, 
on the first syllable. called by novices or tradesmen Lowestoft. The 
Some fifty years ago, in Hexham, hands were | Worcester manufactory also not unfrequently 
sometimes called “meangs”; and quite recently, | P*inted arms on services for great people, such as 
at a remote moorland sheep-farm, inaccessible to Lord Nelson, the Duke of Sussex, «nd others, 
wheeled vehicles, when a b at the tea-table had J.C. 


Many writers would do well to follow the good 
example set before them by Bishop Mant. 


touched a piece of bread, and, changing his mind, “ Marorpize.”—* N, & Q.” has from time to 
had taken another piece, he was desired to take time done good service by putting in the pillory 
the piece he had “ meanged.” new evil and ugly words as they crop up. Here 

Tu MAS Donsoy, M.A. Is a fungus erowth of this kind whic h, if not tuken 


- in time, may spread i wide, uote fro 
SNAKSPEARE : Newton: Harvey.— it me far ind I quote from 
the Eastern Me runing News of July 5: The 
The strong base and building of my love Ribble was » bad as to malordi- Preston 
Is as the very centre of the earth, 
Drawing all things to it.” | nless something were done to preserve the fish 
Troiius and Cressida, iv. 3 the iuibbie would shortly be not werth preserving,” 

7 L¢ he Ribble would ly } t h pr g 


The above passage seems to show distinctly that K. P. D. E. 
Shakspeare anticipated Newton in his enunciation PARALLELisus.—I have lately noticed parallel 
of the principle of gravitation, passages which may be of interest to the readers of 
* You are my true and honourable wife, " N. rw q.” In Morley’s pre liminary eh ipter to 
As dear to me as are the ruddy drops his Voitatre I read :-—“ History abounds with cir- 


That visit my sad heart. 
’ cumstances which, in our present ignorance of the 


causes of things, are as if they were accidents.” 
| Strauss, in his Old Faith and the New, says more 


Julius tv, ii, 1. 
Have we not here a pointed reference to the cir- 
culation of the blood? Shakspenre and Harvey 


| terse ly: “Chance is the result of hitherto un- 


were contemporaries, it is true, but it was not! 
until 1616. the + i. heh Mia ; | discovered causes, Iwo page her on I read 
the eur in Which Shai ed, |: 
that H y's or \ ,q°| in Morley’s Voltaire: It is to think in 
t rve great discovery wa gated, | 4) } } 
we “ge BP | Unagination of the globe as unpeopled by man, or 
then only ough his lectures, delivered as| 
*rofessor of Anatomy and Su to the London 2 pied, as i may it mie rem te day cor re to be, 
> beings of capacity superior enouch to extineuish 
College of Physician Also, if Mr. Payne Collier ; 
man, In M. Louis charming work on 
is right in assi ut, as he does, the year 1603 as “Te 
id: ‘Ty ot Noss 
the date \ Julius Cosar was written, it | 
: : : may be a step in the ascending and provressive 
would appear impossible that Shakspeare could | sep in 
have had tunity of his ig | Soule of animated beings. The divine power 
ive had any opportunity « acql nti nin 
ay | strewed on earth life and sensat nand thor 
with Harvey’s wonderful secret. Oddly enoueh, | 
A A Which gave to the plant organization; 
Portia’s immediate reply to her husband's ren ur . . n 
ps aninal movement, sensation, and intelligence; to 
man, besides these manifold gifts, the f y 0 
“ If this were true, then should I know seeret. | 
Hveen A. 1 ENNEDY | Pease , Goubled by th pows ot vy at the 
uong with man, or after him, a still perior 
Tne Late Brsnor Maxt.—The following short | being.” W. MG. W. 
i ANT, ine i Inge snore | . 
paragraph from Berens’s Memoir of the Life of | ree 
I op Mant, p. 1 Will doubtiess prove particu- 
I I Ritvat —At a wedding the other 


larly interesting at the present time, when general | 
atfention is directed to the w; indexes 

}: ant Of women servants of the bride who were 
to some standard publications :— all ’ ; 


lay at St. Georve’s Chur h, Hanover Square, the 


” dressed alike, at their master’s expense, in 
As an author Bishop Mant had one very u eful quali- | jioht-coloured bonnets and gowns, walked two 

fication—too seldom possessed or too much neglected in lt ] tl isl : liatel fter the 

these days—I mean that of constructing indexes to his | two down the aisle, immediate aster 


successive works, a labour which, from long experience, service, each carrying a basket full of white-ribbon 
he despatched with much skill and readiness. The | favours which she offered to the gentlemen of the 
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bridal party, who were very numerons—a pic- 
turesque and laudable custom which I never met 


fol 


with | 


Tue LAST SURVIVOR OF THOSE WHO FOUGHT 
ox poarp THE Vicrory.—I think the following, 
copied from the Nevcastl Daily Journal for 
Nov. 15, 1876, worthy a corner in “ N. & Q.”: 

Tl lied at D 1 on 3 Char 
man, the lest survivor of t! Lthe | 
Vie ler Lord Nelson, ar, | 
on be 1805 in his 
nu r. }! ary ot 

S14 vction he was never 

had 1 
he of \ present at Trafalgar 
and who still surviv very inte tin 


E. J. Taytor, F.S.A.Newe. 
uth, Durham. 


ON TomnsToNe tN ELLAND 


( Y OF 
\RI RKSHIRE :— 

“On tl 2th day of Sept., 1S10, was added to the 
pale nati nder nd the remains of Anne, wife of 
Jonas | i of this town, After spending a life « 

re « h obl l her to let go 1 he 
rid (for 1 c! of Society a far 


ion than she found it 45 years ago 


W. H. Hastrves. 


@urrics. 
TWe must request correspondents desiring information 
natters of only private interest, to aiix their 
addresses to their queries, in order that the 
be addressed to them direct. | 


Ay Excuisu axp Frevcn Vocanvtary.—I 


lately found in the library of a friend a vocabulary | 


in Eoglish and French. It is large quarto, con- 
of twenty-five 
not paginated, and v ithout any mark or sign that 

It commences thus: 


sisting 


can lead to its identification. 


Frensshe. Englissh. 
Cy commence la table Hier begynneth the table 
De cest prouffytable doctrine Of this pre uffytable lernynge. 
Pour trouver tout par ordene For to fynde all by ordre 
Ce que on vouldra apreniire. That whiche men wylie lerne. 


It ends thus 
Cy fine ceste doctrine 


loundres. 


Here endeth this doctrine 
At Westmestre by london. 
s enprinted 


An tourme 
In the whiche one everich 
May rtly lerne 
loys Frenssh and eng 
The grace of the 


Wrylle enlygh 


De « ulx qui le apre Of them that 

Et nou persenerance. l gyue per 

Fnt $ 0} ions 1 werkes 

Et apres ceste vie transitoric ifter this lyf transitorie 

La pa ibl & ri ierlastyng ioyeand lorie 

Any information about this book will be necept- 
11 

abl It is in black-letter. Eques. 
Atheneum Club. 


Can any of your readers give any 


account of the 


leaves and forty-nine pages, | 


| present famil 
| written 


} Stated 


‘ivin and meaning of this sur- | of this island ¢ 


name? Some years since I made the subjoined 
extract from a work on surnames, but I regret that 
I cannot now name the author :— 

“Scutt. I have met with this name only in the town 
and neizhbourhood of Brighton. It is probably a cor- 
ruption of Scott. ‘Scut’ in Lancashire is a provincialism 

f extensive use for the tail of a hare or rabbit. some- 
itself is so called. A poacher at Preston 


times the } 

went by that name because he wore a hare’s tail by way 
’ bravado in s hat.” 

Now, in the county of Dorset, and especially 
in the parish of Affpuddle, whence the family 
ve sprung, Scutt is a very ancient and 
well-known name, being one of the oldest in the 
parish register In 1727 a member of this family 
was interred in the north aisle of the church, and 
the family have generally occupied respectable 
veomen, &c. In the year 1552, on the 
old roof of the church, there were 
umes of the churchwardens at 


seems to 


positions 
removal of the 
found attached tl 
the time of its erection, some 360 years previous. 
One of these was evidently an ancestor of the 
but the name in this case was 
Skutt. therefore, has been 
| to prove the long residence of the family in 


Sufficient, 


this place, far removed from Brighton, and more- 
over that the name can scarcely be derived from a 
Lancashire provincialism, But what its origin 
was I am anxious to discover. Further, Burke, in 
his Encyclopedia of Heraldry and General Ar- 
mory, gives the following blazon as borne by 
Sentte of Dorsetshire : “Or, three hinds passant 
ppr.; on a chief gules a tower between two 
inescutcheons of the first. Crest, A crane with 
wings elevated azure, beaked and legged gules, 


having in the beak a rose ppr.” Iam anxious to 
know the authority for such arms, and to whom 
and when they were granted. X. 


“ Lapy Fravi1a.”—Can any one tell me if this 
novel, whic! ippeare d in Chambers’s Journal about 
ten or twelve years ago, has ever been republished 
in a separate form ! 3. 


“Tue Wrcne.’—This is the name given toa 
short, deep gap cut through the rock on a spot on 
the Malvern range of hills. Will any one kindly 
tell me the derivation of the name? I know the 
word is often used in these parts to indicate a 
place where there is a salt spring, but I do not 
think the name can be so explained in this in- 
stance. A. L. Maynew. 

Oxford. 

Wuo First TAUGHT THAT THE INHABITANTS 
oF THIS ISLAND ARE oF THE SEED oF ABRAHAM? 
—The editorial note, ante p. 60, as to the Israeli- 
tish pedigree of the Envlish has reminded me of a 
question I have long desired to ask. I am not 
one of those persons who have any belief in the 
somewhat wide-spread notion that the inhabitants 
ire of the seed of Abrabam, but I 
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an, for a lite rary purpose, anxious to discover despondent letter to Mr. Napier. The French Revol ition 


who first taught this opinion. Everard, the | also had its misfortune, but we had understood that 


Leveller, in 1649 “said he was of the race 
the Jews; that all the liberties of the people 
were lost by the coming in of William the 
Conqueror, und that ever since the people of God 
had lived under tyranny and oppression worse 
than that of our forefathers under the E ryptians ” 
(Whitelock’s Memorials, 397). Did Everard find 
this out for himse if or had he re ul it somewhere ? 
Epwarp Peacock. 
Sottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Tue First Kixe or Anysstnta A Serrext.— 
Can any of your readers oblige me by naming an 
authority for the statement that tra litionally the 
first King of Abyssinia was a serpent? I came 
across a statement to this effect in the course of 
some desultory reading a year or two ago, and I 


am anxious to refer to the authority again. G. 
y ag 


t 
st 


Hotioway.—What part of Holloway did Sir 
Richard Phillips live in?) He dates his Mornina’s 
Walk Jrom London to Kew from Holl way, 
Middlesex, Feb, 8, 1817. I suppose it was this 
book which suggested Croker’s Walk to Fulham. 
Oddly enough, this inter sting book is not men- 
tioned by Lowndes nor by Allibone. It has been 
published in a separate form, but it first appeared 
In Magazine. C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


“ NoTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE suUct Ess.”— Whence 
comes this phrase ? Ep. Marsiat. 


“To HAVE THE COURAGE OF ONE’S OPINIONS,” — 
The late Mortimer Collins in one of his letters asks 
his correspondent whence the above comes. May 
I put the question through your columns in the 
hope of an answer from some contributor ? 


W. T. M. 


Reading. 


Cartyte’s Dirricutties as an Avrnor.—In 
a recent number of the Lvaminer there is the 
following p wagraph :— 

“In Mr. John Morley’s article in the Fortnightly on 
the correspondence of Mr. Macvey Napier there jis a 
reference to ‘a little manus ript book’ of Mr. Carly le’s, 
for which he had a difficulty in obtaining a publisher, 
So disheartened, indeed, had the author become that he 
had for a long time allowed the manuscript to ‘lie quiet 
in its drawer waiting for a better day.’ This work 
which the publishers so persistently rejected was, Mr. 
Morley says, nothing less than the French Revolution. 
It is a matter of little consequence which of Mr. Car- 
lyle’s works it was that was so slow to find acceptance, 
but we believe we are right in saying that it w as not the 
French Revolution, but Sartor PB. sartus, which lingered 
so long ‘on the wrong side of Styx,’ and at last made its 
appearance, not as a book, but as a series of articles in 
Fraser's Magazine. The Sartor, at any rate, had pro 
tracted ‘bibliopolic difficulties, as the author humor- 
ously confessed in his preface to it, when at last it did 
appear in its entirety, eight years after the date of the 


of | this consisted in the first copy’s being burnt while in the 
of | 


possession of Mr. John Stuart Mill.’ 
Which of these is the correct version ? 
E. A. Axoy, 


Aw Errraru.—In the churchyard of Whitwell, 

Isle of Wight, is the follow ing epitaph, dated 1840: 
“ A true Son of affliction! He 
Inur'd to pain and misery 
Mourn’d a long Night of gricfs and fears, 
A legal Night of Twenty Years.” 
I should be glad of an explanation of the last line, 
Joxatuan Boveuier, 


Tue Name or Pamera.—In the “ Prefatory 
Memoir to Richardson” given in the Novelist? 
Library mention is made of x namesake of Pamela 
in Pope’s satire, who consoled herself with “the 
gilt chariot and the Flanders mares.” Can any 
one tell me which satire is alluded to? also 
whether the name of Pamela appears anywhere 
before Pope’s time ? F. J. V. 


LINEs INSCRIBED ON AN Otp Portrait.—The 
following lines are inscribed on an old portrait 
which has recently been discovered in Yorkshire, 
Can anybody tell me if they are a quotation? and, 
if so, who is their author ? 

“Grown exulting view'd in Nature's frame, 
Goodness untainted, wisdom unconfin’d, 
Grace, grandeur, and utility combin'd.” 

J. B. Witsox, 

Worcester. 


“Tur Deserted Vittacr.”—In a little book, 
dated 1818, entitled Evcursions through Essex, I 
find the following statement, under the head of 
Springfield :—“ Dr. Goldsmith resided at a farm- 
house opposite the church at Springfield, where the 
Deserted Village was written.” There is now 
standing opposite Springfield church an old house 
called * Duke’s,” which in my own recollection 
was a farmhouse. Can any of your readers inform 
me if this is the farmhouse referred to? And is 
there any good reason for stating that Spring- 
field was the village the poet had in view when 
he wrote the Deserted Village ? 

Epvmunp Durrast. 


Cuarves I. at Drorrwicu.—There is a tradi- 
tion in this county (Worcestershire) that Charles I. 
spent three days at Droitwich. I should be glad 
to know if it has any historical authority ; and, if 
80, the date of the visit. W. M. M. 


“Tne Horns or Bonntncuau.”—There is, or 
used to be, a public-house called by this name on 
the London road between Shifnal and Wolver- 
hampton. What is the origin of the name? I 
fail to find it in any book. A. R. 

Croeswylan, Oswestry. 
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“ Hvprpras” (?).—For what word can “ Hudi- 
bras ” have been substituted in the following mis- 
print in Evelyn’s Memoirs and Corre spor dene 
(Bray’s edition, 1827, vol. iv. p. 307)? In 1689 
Evelyn is writing to Pepys, and describing the 
collection of portraits formed by Lord Clarendon 
as it existed in 1668, After mentioning sovereigns, 
statesmen, divines, lawyers, Evelyn comes to the 
poets, concluding thus:—“ And what was most 
agreeable to his lordship’s general humour, old 
Chaucer, Shakspere, Beaumont and Fletcher, who 
were both in one piece [i.e. in one picture; the 
dramatists were not quite like the Siamese twins], 
Spence er, Mr. Waller, Cowley, Hudibras.” Ihave 
no edition to refer to but this of 1827. Will any 
reader of “N. & Q.” who has access to other edi- 
tions kindly inform me whether they also exhibit 
this odd misprint?) Where is Evelyn’s original 
letter? <A reference to that would decide the 
question. Is it in the Pepysian Library? 

JAYDEE. 


Litttecor can I find Sir Walter 
Scott’s ballad relating the tragie story of Littlecot 
Hall? I can only remember part of two stanzas : 

“ The nurse is gone, 
Blindfolded as she came; 
Next morning all in Littlecot Hall 
Were weeping for their dame. 


Wild Darrel is an alter’d man, 
The village crones can tell.” 
C. L. W. 
Avrnors or Booxs Wantep.— 
Letters on the Church. By an Episcopalian. London, 
1824. Svo. 
The Claims of the Poor. London, 1832. S8vo. 
Letters to a Member of Parliament on the Present Stat: 
of Things. Wondon, 1834. 8vo. 


The Church of England its own Witness. By Britan 
nicus. London, 1835. Svo. ABBA, 
Replies, 


SALTIMBANQUES, &e. 
(5% ix. 267.) 

I append a list of a few books on the subject, 
and also another list of books on Gipsies, as I 
think C. R. F. will find in the latter a good deal 
of such information as he wants :— 

Avril (A.). Saltimbanques et marionnettes. Paris, 
large 18mo, 

Bonnassies (J.). Les Spectacles forains et la Comédie 
Francaise. Paris, large 18mo., etching. 

Delaunaye. De la Sualtation théatrale. Paris, 1790, 
evo, 

Delvau (A.). Histoire anecdotique des barricres de 
Paris. Paris, 1855, 12mo., plates. 
(E.). La vie des comédiens, Paris, large 
Smo, 

Fournel (V.). Ce qu’on voit dans les rues de Paris. 

aris, 1858. Svo. 

Fournel (V.). Les Spectacles populaires et les artistes 

rues. Paris, 1863, 18mo. 


Gaultier Garguille. Le tracas de la foire du Pré, 
facétie normande, commentée par M* Epiphane Sidre- 
doulx. Turin, 1869, 8vo. 

J. B. Gouriet. Les Charlatans célébres, ou Tableau 
historique des Bateleurs, des Baladins, des Jongleurs, 
des Bouffons et des Opérateurs, des Filous, des Tireurs 
de Carte, et généralement de tous les personnages qui 
se sont rendus célébres dans Jes rues et sur les places pu- 
bliques de Paris, depuis une haute antiquité jusqu’A nos 
jours. Paris, 1819, 2 vols., Svo., 1 plate. 

La Marre (De) et Le Clere du Brillet. Traité dela 
Police. Paris, 1722-38, 4 vols., fol., maps. 


Leber (C ). Plaisantes recherches dun homme grave 
sur un farceur, ou Prologue Tabarinique pour servir 4 
histoire littGraire et bouffonne de Tabarin. Paris, 


Techener, 1856, 16mo. 

Magnin (Ch.). Histoire des marionnettes en Europe. 
Paris, 1862, 1Smo. 

Mémoires sur les moyens de corriger les malfaiteurs et 
fainéants, et de les rendre utiles 4 I'Etat, par le Vic. 
Vilanois XIV. Gand, 1775, 4to. 

Monselet (Ch.). Les Tréteaux. Paris, 1859, 1Smo., 
etching. 

De La Morandiére. Police sur les mendians, les vaga- 
bonds, les joueurs de profession, les intrigans, les filles 
prostituces, les domestiques hors de maison depuis long- 
temps, et les gens sans aveu. Paris, 1764, 12mo. 

Les Pantins des Boulevards, ou les Bordels de Thalie, 
par le compere Mathieu, dédié A tous les baladins de la 
fin du xviii® siécle. Paris, de l'imprimerie de Nicodéme, 
dans la lune, 1791, 18mo., plates. [An obscene book. 
There are modern reimpressions. | 

Freres Parfuict et D’Aigueberre. Dictionnaire des 
théatres de Paris, et principaux spectacles des foires 
Saint-Germain et Saint-Laurent. Paris, 1767, 6 vols., 
12mo. 
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malice et des fourberies de ceux qui courent le monde, 
Paris, 1644, 12mo. (reprint Genéve, 1567). 
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1Smo., 40 portraits. 
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Spain. 1846, Svo, 
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Gypsies, Beggars, Shoplifters, Highwaymen, Foot-Pads, 
ke. 1725, 12mo. 
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Grellmann. Die Zigeuner. Giittingen, 1787, Svo. | De ssins i la P — | “? P. de Crauzat. | Paris, ! 


A French translation by M. J. Paris: “ Histoire des iM - . 

Bohémiens Paris, 180, 8vo.—An English translation : RITE. 
* Dissertation on the Gipsies.” Translated by el 
Rapper. London, 1787 


Hoyland (John). Historical Survey of the Customs, | DANTE : Nimrop, “ INFERNO.” XXXI. G7 (5th 


Habits, and Present State of the G psies. 1816, Svo. S. 1x. 288, 460, “The mixing up of Bible his. 
acroiy >) Thea har ne 4 - 

oix (P.). pter ens, gueux, | tory and heathen fables is frequent in the Divin, 
endiants n Moours set 3 at ver . 
men 4 Cor edy, and is to my mind a fat il ble mish ina 
nas ct is, Didot, 4to, > 
| won rful work. At the risk of raising a nest of 
Gipsi and their Language. | hornets, I mi say that I consider the whole pl in 
1S74, Sv | of Dante . ly ferno revolting to the mind of 4 
ns etude leur musique en | (hristian.” So wri tes your corresponden M. H.R., 
| for whom, although he Is to me tor et pret 
vols nihil, feel sincere respect on account of his 
mer in Europa und Asien. | interest in Ital in literature. Although I ean 
ntersuchung. Halle, 1845, | truly speak of the “lungo studio e il grand 

2 vole. Bro. Pe amore” that have made me search Dante’s volume, 
Pechon de Rub Vie des Marcelots, Gueuz et 
I trust I can nevertheless differ irom a ft 

Boémiens, contenant leur fecon de vivre, subtilitez et 

gerzon, Lyon, Jean Juil iT: Sm ., 30 pp, | Student of the poet wit wan qualifying mys t 

— The same work, with this ti . “La Vie Génér <e the enton ologi« il abode ! * Inention ed by M. H. R. 

des Matt viz, Gueux, Bohemiens Cagoux, Xc., P ris, | If he will my saying so, I think he has 

1628,” has gone throug t eultions =» 1619, | somewhat derstood the spirit of the poem 

and has been reprinted in vol. x. of th 

“ Joyeusetez” published by Techener. Pecl le Ruby | 8°79, and the circumstances and the period in 

eus ished echener. echon de Kuby . 
nom de ole it was written. The mixing up of Chris- 
Quinones (D. Juan de). Discurso contra los Gitano anity and pag ganism is no doubt more marked in 
. 


Madrid, 1631, 4to. 
Roberts (Samuel Parallel Miracles; or, the Jews 
and the Gypsies. 1829, 12 
Roberts (S.). The Gyp 
ance, and Destination, or 


Lond., Longmans, 1842, Sy 


Donte than in any other poet, but it is by no 
means peculiar to bien. One of the most Christian 
of poets, 5 Spenser, is full of it, and so is Milton; 
although the latter, admit, only _ mythology 
‘ . by way of poe tical ornament, and does not, so far 
Rochas (V. de) _ Les Parias de et d’Espagne | as I remember, speak of mythological characters as 
(Cagots et Bohémien Paris, 1876, Sve, ; . | realities in the same sense that Dante and Spenser 
Simson (W A History of the G psies, with speci- weak of tl oO hi st bj tI h be 
mens of the Gipsy Language. London, Sampson Low & | SPC®* om. m this subj may petnape Se 
Co., 12mo : allowed to quote some remarks of one or two 
Smart (Bath. C.). The Dialect of the English G iypsies. English writers on Dante, and first of Mr. J. £ 
London, Asher, Svo. Symonds, whose Jntrod) iction to the Study of 
Vaillant (G. A Grammaire, dialogues et vocab aire | Dante I cordi: uly recommend to any lover of the 
magne des Sigans, pour faire suite a 


de la lang yuma 
Vhistoire vraie des vrais bohémiens. Paris, 1861. sro poet who may happen to be una quainted with it. 
es vra niens. Paris, 1861, Svo. ape: 


Continu- 
k opene 


Henri Gavsseroy, 

Ayr Academy. “In connexion with this li berality of judgment the 

- Ee catholicity of Dante deserves record. He makes use of 
For information as to these consult Thomas pagan mythology and Christian lk gend indifferently. He 
Frost’s Circus L and Circus Cele hritic and an- apper uls to the Bible miracles and Livy’ ortents as 
other book of his called (I think The Old Show- | though they were on the same level of authority. Plato 
man. There are also Dickens's Life of Grimaldi ; | 84 Aristotle are quoted by him among the evidences of 
A ; | the faith. Aristotle, again, is cited as an exponent of 


» so-called tohiography of and 
the 80 called Aut raphy ot the notorious ana the divine scheme of justice. Epicurus lies near Anas 
typical Barnum ; and many other such works tasius among the heresiarchs. Trajan and Riphwus 
que nune perscribere longum est. I take it that | shine in Jupiter side by side with Charlemagne and 
the “available literature ” on this subject begins David. By Dante at least humanity was still regarded as 
with the tombs of Egypt, some of the acrobatic | : ' weezy gover Jamily, 


figures on which are given by Sir Gardner Wilkin- bey italics are mine, as I particularly wish to draw 
son ; and may be continued by an English student | M. H. R.’s attention to these words. 


through Bekker’s (/ — les and Gallus, and Dr. "Leia Hunt, whose cordial dislike of the man 
William Smit h’s dic tionarle Sy down to The Fair 1s combined with n strong appreciation of the 

Maid of Perth and Ma she London Labour, and | colossal genius of the poet (two qualities i 


the books first cited mt But not much, I | make his essay on Dante bear some resemblance 
fancy, will be found concerning the manner of | to Johnson’s ¢ ritique on Milton), says :— 
training acrobatic children. A. J. M. “The boundaries of old and new, strange as it may 


Does C. R. F. know v of “ Gaston Escudier, Les Us, were so confused in thi 


er books were so rare, and the Latin poets ‘held in such 
| Saltimbanques, | leur Vi ie, leurs Meeurs. | 500 | invincib le reverence, that Dante in one and the same 
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m speaks of the false gods of paganism, and yet 
retains much of its lower mythology ; nay, invokes Apollo 
himself at the door of Paradise. There was perhaps 
souie mystical and even philosophical inclusion of the 
past in this medley, as recognizing the constant super 
jntendence of Providence ; but that Dante partook of 
what may be called the literary supe rstition of the time, 
even for want of better knowledge, is clear from the 
historical use he makes of poetic fables in his 
monarehy, and in the very arguments whic h 


a here 


grave 
treatise 
he puts into the mouths of saints and apostles. 


are lingering feelings to this effect even now among the 
peasantry of Italy, where, the reader need not be told, 
pagan custom of all sorts, including re s and most 
reverend ones, are existing under the san¢ tion of other 
name3 heathenisms christene Storces from t/ 


Italian Poets, vol. i. p. 42. 


} 


See also on the subject of Dante’s heathen mytho- 
logy “ N. & Q.,” 3S. x. 7, 55, 78, 157, 197. 

If M. H. R. thinks the Tu fe rno revolting on 
account of the dreadful nature of some of the 
torments inflicted on the unhappy lest souls, he is 
here standing on firmer ground. And yet, if we 


indge rightly, the horrors of the City of Dis or of 


Mulebolve need not deter us from thoroughly 
appreciating — nay, enjoying—the poem. Pope 
Says, 


“A perfect judge will read each work of wit 

With the same spirit that its author writ,” 
and we must remember the spirit in which Dante 
wrote. Every writer, even the very greatest, 1 
the child of his own age, and as Cary puts it, “ For 
his having adopted the popular creed in all its 
extravagance we have no more richt to blame him 
than we should have to blame Homer because he 
made use of the heathen deities, or Shakspeare 
on account of his witches and fairies.” Milton’s 
Puritanism is no better as a theological system 
than Dante’s mediwval Romanism; yet what 
should we think of a poetical reader who wis 
unable to enjoy Milton’s magnificent imagery and 
music and his erand moral tone because some 
parts of Paradise Lost are little better than a 
theological treatise in blank verse ? 

Amongst the finest cantos of the Divina Com- 
media is the twelfth of the Paradiso, in which 
St. Bonaventure narrates to the poet the life of 
St. Dominic. Now Dominic was a man whom 
every right-minded Christian of the present day 
must regard with deep abhorrence. If he did not 
formally found the Inquisition, he was more than 
any other single person the fons et origo mali. 
When we remember the unspeakable suffering 
that was caused by this dread tribunal, it is 
perhaps not too much to say that Dominic was a 
sort of spiritual Zenghis Khan, a man whose track 
has been marked by blood and torture and despair. 
He was, in short. one of those saints of whom 
Colton says that, instead of being canonized, they 
ought to have been cannonaded! But all this 
need not interfere with our enjoyment of Dante’s 
glowing eulogium of the 


18S 


| field of 


« Amoroso drudo 
Della fede cristiana, il santo atleta, 
Benigno a’ suoi ed a’ nimici crudo,” 
if we only put ourselves in the poet’s place, and 
remember Pope’s injunction mentioned above. 

I hope from what I have said that no one will 
regard me as a literary Laodicean, who thinks, 
with Mr. Du Maurier’s ineffable youth, that 
i On the contrary, I 


am of opinion that ome books, even books o 


creat geniuses, have been sadly marred by the 
unhappy nature of their subject, Don Juan for 
But this would lead me into too wide a 
cussion, so I will not bestow any more 


} 
subd- 


ject in art is of no moment.” 


instance 


of my tediousness upon yor 
JoxaTuan B 
Sexley Heath, Kent. 


‘ 


Comox Cacotocy iii, 164; 3°¢ 5. x. 
147.)—A_ return to old subjects has received the 
tacit approval of the editor (4" S. xi. 141); I 
may therefore note that under this head maby 
vo I drew attention to current errors 1 
language, and the subject was afterwards brie 
taken up by another correspon lent —see references 
as above. Let me return to the matter. 

l. To rob a purse is heard, e pecially amone 
Irishmen, who wish to say “to rob a man of his 
purse,” the man being robbed, and the purse stolen 
or taken by violence. 

2. To appreciate is used as to value highly, in- 
stead of to value at the proper worth. 

3. A vessel is said to be siqnalized from a flag- 
staff, when signalled is meant. This in colonial 
papers is of almost universal occurrence. 

4, Either of many, in place of any, or any one, is 
common and wrong, as etther refers to only one of 
two and no more. The following I find in the 
Times; the Berlin correspondent refers to three 
theories on the subject of Congress, first, secondly, 
and thirdly. “It must be confessed,” he says, 
“that neither of these theories is satisfactory.” 
Possibly ; but any one of the three may be more 
satisfactory than the writer’s grammar. 

5. A Borough candidate for parliamentary 
honours in a recent address used the dreadful “and 
which,” when there was no antecedent relative 
pronoun to justify the use of the conjunction ; 
and to take up the Times again, in a sporting 
notice I read how Verneuil took the “ lead of St. 
Christophe, Hilarious, and Queen of Cyprus, in 
the order we have given them, and in which ordei 
they ran to the top turn, where [why not “and 
where” ?] the leader somewhat improved 
position.” The relative pronoun of itself carric 
on the construction, and does not require either 
conjunctive or di ‘unctive copula. 

6. From whence is a similar vulgarity ; whence 


years 


includes from. 
7. Constantly we come across 70 
when there is no necessity—we might as well sa} 


obje ctions, 
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there are no necessities—for the use of the plural, 
it being plain that one objection would be 
sufficient. 

8. Who for whom—and vice versi—is a de- 
licious stumbling-block : “Jones, who I think a 
highly worthy man,” or “ Jones, whom I am glad 
to hear is likely to rise in his profession.” 

9. Some years back (Times, April 14, 1865) I 
noted a learned Serjeant delivering himself thus : 
* The Italians said in contradistinction to the pro- 
secution.”. He meant “in contradiction of” or 

10. I remember one of the numerous Irish 
favourites of the Colonial Office w riting and 
printing in a gubernatorial minute his views of an 
** incontrovertible currency.” When I pointed out 
his blunder he of course had it altered to “ incon- 
vertible,” but coolly and characteristically laid the 
blame on the printer. 

11. Lmply is frequently employed for insinuate ; 
and 

12. Would that we could get rid of that everlast- 
ing in conclusion which commences the final (and 
not always the final) paragraph of a public docu- 
ment, no matter how brief. 

13. The late Lord Palmerston is said to have 
invariably run his pen through a draft where had 
had or that that appeared. This may be inelegant, 
but is searcely incorrect, yet 

14. Might it not be well to do the same when 
the custom occurs (borrowed from the U.S.A.) of 
using unnecessarily a substantive as a verb, even 
although it may be sanctioned by our version of 
1 Corinthians v. 9? By the way, some of the 
American innovations will pass muster, though 
sounding oddly at first. “Look at here” is a 
phrase perpetually on the tongue of a Massachusetts 
friend of mine, and he is right. We say “look 
here”; but how can you, the person addressed, 
being there, look here? You, being there, can look 
in this direction, i.c. hither, to, towards, or at here. 
Then over the signature is manifestly truer than 
under; and in Martin Chuzlewit Mr. Scadder 
uses a form common in the States, “Feel o’ my 
hands” ; this is classic and a pure Grecism. 

15. The Philadelphia Public of May 15 last 
shows the danger of venturing on an unknown 
language : “ The testimony of the men who were 
particeps criminis in committing the frauds.” 

lt, A letter in a recent Times, from a gentle- 
man apparently of education, has this sentence : 
“The managing committee of the bridge do not 
appear to have been satisfied [he means “appear 
to have been dissatistied”] with the design, and 
Mr. R., in conjunction with Mr. J., were requested 
to report on it.” 

17. The Pall Mall Gazette of May 30 last is 
justly humorous on a blunder of the Times which 
tells us that “the Caudine Forks were solemnly 
erected every session ” in order that the Dissenters 


of England might perform the extraordinary feat 
of passing wader them! Fancy taking Ben Nevis 
to pieces and putting it up again on occasion! 
Were the 7'imes writer accurate in his conc eption 
of the C iudine Forks, to hold an umbrella over a 
lady’s head would be equivalent to making her 
pass under the street ! 

18. IT should also note the confusion common 
anent /etween and among. The former has a dual, 
the latter a plural, connexion ; and yet to divide 
between three or more is a frequent error. I regret 
I have no instance in illustration at hand; andI 
have occupied enough of your space. W. T. M. 

Reading. 


Rusnron Iyscription §. x. 48,)— 
Many of the errors in this inscription are obvious, 
Some are rather baffling, even when taking great 
licences, such as are permittable in revising the 
lines of one who in the last line makes “ opem” 
neuter, and the penultimate of “ mulieris” long, 
I suggest this reading :— 

“ Ecce salutiferum signum, tam nobile lignum, 

Vitz serpens hic wreus alter erit. 
Venditus hic Juda pro vili munere, Jonas 
Qui triduo ceti corpore clausus erat. 
Hic salientis aque fons semperviva sacerdos, 
Agnus qui occisus erat ; 
Agnus et occisus primeeva ab origine mundi, 
Crimina qui lavit sanguine nostra suo, 
Oh ! quam Judzi meditantur inania multa ! 
Et gentes manibus quam fremuere suis ! 
Hi caput attollunt : hi rident: hi maledicunt: 
Non dividi ferro tunicam, ludere sorte volunt : 
Est qui cor tenerum crudeli percutit hasta ; 
Est qui vult miram tollere felle sitim. 
Mater at, oh! mater lacrymis compuncta labescat, 
Seu muliebre gnaito dat mulieris opem.” 
[I have made two additional false quantities, and I 
make the twelfth line too long by a foot; but I 
incline to think it was so in the original. The 
sixth line throws one into despair. May the author 
have imagined that “thura” was a feminine 
singular? In which case I would read the sixth 
line,— 
** Agnus qui occisus thura perennis erat ” 
—the lamb slain is a perpetual sacrifice. 
J. C. M. 


“Tne Lass or Ricumoyp Hitt” (5% §, ix. 
169, 239, 317, 495; x. 69.)—I was wrong in 
saying that Incledon sang only one season at 
Vauxhall Gardens. He had sung there in 1786, 
and the engagement for 1789 was his last. This 
does not affect the question of The Lass of Rich- 
mond Hill, which was not produced before 178%. 
An unexpected confirmation of this date is to be 
seen in a chronological collection of James Hook's 
works, to be sold by auction this day (29th) at 
Puttick & Simpson’s, lot 441: “This collection 
was formed and bound up by Hook’s nephew, the 
late Mr. Augustus Alfred Hook, and is believed 
to be the only collection in a complete form m 
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existence.” The Lass of Richmond Hill is at the 
end of the sixth volume, after the two collections 
of 1789. The song had such great success that it 
was published separately, and sold at a shilling a 
copy, instead of the then usual sixpence, 

Wat. 


JoxatuHan Bovucien’s “Giossary oF ARCHAIC 
Worps” (5" §. ix. 68, 311, 371.)—Mr. Boucher 
began his work about 1790. In 1802 he issued 
a prospectus and proposals for publication, but he 
died April 27, 1804, without having committed 
any part of his MSS. to the press. His intimate 
friend, Sir F. M. Eden, author of the State of the 
Poor in England, published after Boucher’s death 
the letter A as a specimen. It was very well 
eived, but the money encouragement was in- 
ficient to induce the family to risk the publica- 
tion, Tt lay dormant till 1831, in which year the 
proprietor of the English edition of Webster's 
Dictionary purchased the MSS. In 1832 the 
Rev. J. Hunter and Joseph Stevenson edited 
parts i, and ii., quarto, and Boucher’s introductory 
esay on the history of the language. The 
alphabet went as far as the word “Blade.” This 
is evidently the fragment that S. E. has. If he 
will refer to the title-page, he will see that it is 
there said to be a supplement to the dictionaries 
of the English language, particularly those of Dr. 
Johnson and Dr. Webster. Black & Co. pub- 
lished the English edition of Webster's Dictionary 
of 1832, and whether Hunter and Stevenson were 
employed by them to edit Boucher I cannot learn, 
but I suppose so. Neither can I learn why it was 
dropped on the issue of the second part. In 
Bohn’s ‘ruined Catalogue, 1841, it is said to have 
been published at eighteen shillings, or nine shillings 
a part, and that “it is intended to complete it 
uniform with Webster's Dictionary.” This shows 
that nine years after the issue of the two parts the 
intention to complete had not died out. Bohn 
issued Webster's Dictionary in 1835 at a reduced 
price; so probably he took over the MSS. from 
Black & Co., and perhaps they are still in the 
hands of Messrs. Bell & Sons, Bohn’s successors. 
The life of Jonathan Boucher was interesting. 
A good account is to be found in the Penny 
Cyclopedia, and in vol. lxxiv. p. 591 of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


“Vincent Epen; or, tne Oxontan” §, 
x. 27.\—Mr. Pickrorp is correct in saying that 
the novel with this title was not completed in 
the pages of Bentley's Miscellany. It remains 
4 brilliant fragment, and seems to me to be the 
cleverest and most diverting description that has 
ever been written of a certain aspect of Oxford 
undergraduate life. Its first chapters appeared in 
that memorable number of the magazine contain- 
ing Cruikshank’s illustration of Fagin in the con- 


| 
demned cell, and his two etchings to the opening 


chapters of Jack Sheppard (1838, p. 313). At the 
next instalment of the story (p. 390) it is stated to 
be “by Quip,” and this pseudonym was also given 
at p. 583, where chapter vi. is illustrated with an 
etching by George Cruikshank, a very unworthy 
specimen of his powers, Vincent Eden terminates 
abruptly at chap. ix. p. 350 of the volume for 1839. 
There was no other illustration by G. Cruikshank. 
I have been told that “Quip” wasa Mr. Dicken- 
son, who took a first class, the Ireland, &c., and, 
leaving Oxford for London, there led a dissolute 
life; also, that with his mistress he casually 
went into a Wesleyan chapel, where he heard 
something that led him to renounce the life that 
he was then leading, and that he went out as 
a missionary tosomewhere in Africa, where he was 
killed by a native tribe. I am quite unable to 
vouch for the accuracy of any one of these state- 
ments, but merely “tell the tale as ’twas told to 
me.” Although the author gave a premonitory 
warning that his characters were altogether 
fictitious, and not meant for particular persons, 
yet it is very easy to see for whom “ Lord Wyn- 
yard,” the of May,” “ Mr. Richardson 
Lane,” and “* Ravelall, the mercer,” &c., were in- 
tended. Curnperr Bene. 


The author of this fragment, for it was never 
completed, was an undergraduate of Trinity 
College, Oxford, of the name of Dickinson. 

Ricavup. 

18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


“Gutuiver’s Travets” (5 x. 25.)—The 
apparent discrepance will, I think, disappear if it 
be remembered that height and size are not the 
same thing. Swift says that a Brobdingnagian was 
twelve times as high as a man, and that the Brob- 
dingnagian hailstones were nearly eighteen hundred 
times as large as those we are accustomed to see. 
If a Brodingnagian was twelve times as high as 
a man, no doubt he was also twelve times as broad, 
and twelve times as thick or deep. Hence he must 
have been more than seventeen hundred times as 
large asa man. In the same way, if one of our 
hailstones was half an inch in diameter, and one 
in Brobdingnag was six inches in diameter, the 
latter would certainly contain nearly eighteen 
hundred times as much ice as the former. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


Is not Swift, when speaking of a Brobdingnagian 
hailstone as “ near eighteen hundred times as large 
as one in Europe,” referring to its cubical contents 
and not to its linear dimensions? If, a Brobding- 
nagian being “from ten to twelve times the height 
of an ordinary man,” everything around him were 
“in the same proportion,” then the cubical contents 
of « Brobdingnagian hailstone would be between 
1,000 (=10*) times and 1,728 (12°) times those of 


l, 

' 
M. 
j 
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a European one ; and the latter number might 
be roughly described as “ near eigh ee en hundred.” 

That Swit is dealing with cubical contents is, I 
think, clear from the phrase “equal in bulk to” 
applied to the mastiff. And if so, a Brobdingnagian 


cat being about twelve feet long, a Brobdingnagian 
wasp about six or seven ister long, and ak. 
the ratios between th ir eubics il contents and those 
of the ox and the partridge, &c., given by the 
les , appear to be verv much o1 ted. 
dean, do not appear to be very m overstate 
Frank Sc 


The subject of Swift’s mathematics was dis- 
cussed in an interesting paper by Pror. De 
Mor in S. vi. 123, to which Mr. 
Bot V o well to refer. I have not 
verif his quotations, but as the Brobdingnagian 
scale to the Europe in as 12 to l (the Lilliputian 
being 1 to 12), the e ynparison of a Brobding 


nagian from 60 to 70 feet high is with a European 
of 5 feet to 5 feet 10 inches. The size of the hail- 
stones which form Mr. Bovcunier’s difficulty is 


cuit consistent with this, for if the diameters of 
two spheres are in the proportion of 1 and 12, 
their bulk will be as 1 to the cube of 12 1,728, 


which Swift correctly « nough describes, in round 
numbers, as “near eighteen hundred times as 
large.” J. F. Marsn. 


Me. Boventer surely forgets that “ solids vary 
as the cubes of their like measures,” and that 
bodies which are twelve times the diameter of 
others are 1,728 times their bulk. There is, 
therefore, nothing “ extraordinary” or “ out of all 
proportion” in Swift’s statement that, “ nature in 
that country [Brobdingnag] observing the same 
proportion through all her operations, a hailstone 
is near eighteen hundred times as large as one in 
Europe, ” seeing that the inhabitants were twelve 
times “ height of Europeans. Your correspondent 
has, in fact, discovered an animal structure quite 
as extrac as anything in the land desert 
by Gulliver, Your First Series contains a pendant 
over the signature of a professed mathematician, 
the late Pag. De Morcay, who made a similar 
discovery if the park wall mentioned in Boswell’s 
Johnson (“ N. & Q.,” 1% S. x. 363). 

Amos CHALLSTETH, 


Downshire Hill House. 


Hailstones vary in size. Suppose we take as a 
unit « hailstone equal to five drops of water, we 
shall find that eighteen hundred of them weigh 
about a pound, and are equal in bulk to less than 
an imperial pint of water—a bulk which we may 
liken to that of two human fists. Then to com- 
pare it with the human figure. If we join all our 
ten fingers we get a sooth as regards thickness 
equal to an average Brobdingnag finger, and there 


seems to be little disproportion between the figure | 


and the hailstone. Swift may be p: 
did not know that, on account of th 
tance from the earth, the Brobdingnag 
a magnified man, could ha irdly hold 


ness of the elephant. 
Penzance. 


1,728 times as large as an ordinary 
lar solids vary in volume as the be 


dimensions. In other words, a man 


dred times as large as one in Europe. 


Swift’s proportions are correct. M 
| will remember that the Er 

supply Gulliver with food sufficient 
his subjects (should have been 1,72 
taken the height of my b dy by t 
quadra int, and finding it to exceed 
| proportion of twelve to one, they co 
Brobdingnagian hailstones are to our 


Os A Passace Scott’s “ Antr 
S. x. 64.)\—As Mr. Movunsey asks 
Walter is original in his humorously 
of the Kaim of Kinprunes, may I 
vol. iii, p. 421, Centenary Editio 
Novels, where the author answers 
himself? ‘lhe incident, with a few d 
ticulars, occurred to Sir John Clerk 
Gale, as narrated to Sir Walter by 
son, John Clerk of Eldin. 


Pascau (5 §, ix. 509.)—In the 
edition of 1754 of the Lettres Pro 
following explanation is given of 


out an “ A”) 
“Pour en comprendre le sens, il faut 
deux parties, dont la seconde doit étre 


H. C. De 

Woodbridge Grammar School. 
Concerning the initials at the end 
see The Provincial Letters (Chatto 


initials ‘E. A. A. B. P. A. F. D. EL P., 
merely a chance medley of letters, to pery 


|} been an allusion to the absurd story of 
ference, held, it was said, at Bourg Fo 


stone, in Brobdingnag was “near eig 


iperor ol Lil 


the cubes of their diameters, 12°—1,7: 


premiére. Voici alors ce qu’clies signifient: B 
Pascal, Auvergnat, fils d’Etienne Pascal, n 
Arnauld, C’est ce que l’on a su des amis de M. Nicole. 


deliberate on waysand means for abolishing 


irdoned if he 

e greater dis- 
ian, if simply 
up his head 


His ¢ it would with the size : cquire the unwieldi. 


Gw AVAS, 


Was Swift so very wrong as Mr. Bove HIER sup- 
poses ! Since the Brobdinynagians were “from ten 
to twelve times the height ot ordinary man,” 
they were, if proportionately ste from 1,000 to 
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1875), p. 102, note, where it is said :— 
“In Nicole's edition this letter is sig 
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which seem 
plex those wh 


were so anxious to discover the author. There may have 
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at which Anthony Arnauld was ridiculously accused of 
having been present under the initials ‘A. A.” (see Bayle’s 
Dict., art. ‘ Ant. Arnauld’).” 

Epwarp H. 


The Temple. 


EricraM on A Wic §. x. 5.)—A schoolboy 
ina wig sounds strange to us, but I have heard 

crandfather (who would be «a schoolboy about 
1760) say gentlemen’s sons wore wigs, und no- 
thing was commoner among schoolboys than to 
throw their wigs at one another, or to find 
iellow’s wig poked into your face for fun. 


TENNYSONIANA ix. 508,)—To the poems 
already enumerated by Mr. Boucnier may I be 
permitted to add another, which I have failed to 
find either in the Cabinet edition or the one-volume 
edition of the poet’s works just published? It is 
alittle poem of twelve lines, entitled The Skipping- 
Rope, and, from a note appended to the volume 
published by Moxon in 1548, was probably written 
between 1830 and 1833. PeRRATT. 


Three Sonnets to a Coquette, The Captain, and 
On a Mourner all appeared for the first time in A 
Selection of the Works of A. Tennyson, published 
by E. Moxon & Co., London, 1865. 

t. R. Luoyp. 


Backwet. Cuvrcn, Somersetsnire (5 §, ix. 
448.)—I should think it very probable that Lady 
Chaworth left a flock of sheep to the church of 
Backwell, the proceeds of their sale being paid 
each quarter day to the maintenance of her chantry 
] Boxgrave in 1516 gave “to 


Lenotu or Generations (5t" ix. 488, 518.) — 
Your correspondent Mr. How err says that he is 
fifty-six, and that his grandfather was born 139 
years ago. Mr. Howrerr justly remarks that 
“139 years is rather a long time to stretch back 
to the birth of the grandfather of a man aged fifty- 
six.” The following fact is, however, still more 
remarkable. I am Mr. How junior by 
seventeen years, and my grandfather, the Rev. 
Jonathan Boucher, was born in 1738. It is 
accordingly 140 vears from the date of my grand- 
father’s birth to that of the present writing. 

Perhaps the best way to realize how large a 
space in a nation’s history is covered by 140 years 
is to take this period backwards from 1738. The 
grandfather of 2 man aged thirty-nine was born 
140 years ago ; but let us add the same number of 
years to this, and we find ourselves in the year 
1598, that is in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
when Shakspeare and Spenser were living ; Tasso 
was only lately dead ; Cromwell and Milton were 
not even born ; Henri (uatre was on the throne 
of France, and Richelieu was a lad of thirteen. 
Yet I suppose there is little doubt that the year 
1738 does not seem nearly so far off to us as the 
year 1598 seemed to our ancestors of 1738. To 
Pope and his contemporaries the Elizabethans or 
the Puritans seemed almost as far away as the 
Crusaders; but although nearly 170 years have 
elapsed since the Spectator and the Lape of the 
Lock first made their appearance, these works, I 
imagine, seem to us more modern than the Mid- 
summer Night's Dream or the Luerie Queene 
seemed to Addison and Pope. 

There are some interesting remarks on the great 


priest. Hyberden of 

the church of Earlham vjs. viijd. to by a 
therewith, and the rent of the said coue to be| 
ie half unto the reparaci ions of | , 


coue 


livided in parts, 
t uid churche and the other half to the c uret to | 
for me in his bede roll”; and also, “ Two 


ren for the mayntenance of an annuell obit to 
i 


chang » that came over English thought ve mil ight 
add manners too) at the Restoration in Mr. Green’s 
Short Llistory of the English Peo; le, ed. ] 875, 
Belinda would, I think, feel more at 
home with Lady Clara Vere de Vere, or the Miss 
Flamboroughs with the Tullivers, than Viola or 


p. 587. 


rented at the discrecion of the said churche Page would have felt with Belinda or the 
rarden The Edwardian returns for chantries | > Miss F] hennnaba. JONATHAN Bovucuier. 
n Somersetshive have been lost. Bexley Heath, Kent. 
Mackenziz E. C. Watcorr. 
In my husband’s - ily a longer space of time 
ORIENTAL NAMES (5'" S, ix. 407.)—Aleurit than that mentioned by Mr. How ett is covered 
may have been possibly named by Rumphius : *| by two lives only, viz. by my father-in-law, Rittson 
yne of the classical nam Camirus or Camiros | Southall, who is now alive at the age of eight ; 
but the Dutch equiv vent would seem to and bv his father, the Rev. John Southall, who was 
that Marsden’s hamiling, kamiv?, is the orig born Jan. 23, 1724, in the reign of George L, 154 


The latter is perhaps the correct form of the word, 
Which I have not found in any other 

lages than the Malay and mese, 
says it is com me mnly called bi h kras, w 
seem to mean in Malay “hard fruit.” preter 
to Nemnich, the Cochin-Chinese name is dean lai, 
which, by-the-bye, may possibly mean “the oil 
herb.” Conf. Taberd’s Levicon under 
and lai. CHARNOCK. 
Junior Garrick Club, 


Marsde n 
ich would 


Anamitic 


8. 


Oriental lan- | 


lished by him, 


was curate of Wootten Waven and 
irom lienley in- 


3 
veurs ago. He 
Henhall l, two 
Arden, Warwickshire, where he lived. He was 
seventy-four at the time of h, and 
died in Feb., 1802, at the age of seventy-eight. 

FLORENCE SOUTHALL. 


miies 


his son’s birt 


Tromas Batpwry, Ancuitect (5 §, ix. 427.)— 
The plates referred to were, I think, never pub- 


but they might have been used in 
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Natte’s Views in Bath, fol., 1806. Baldwin had Gingolph is alluded to by Rousseau in his Vow 


also drawings mace of the antiquities discovered, 
1790, in Bath, which, though prepare d forengravine, 
do not uppe ir to h ive Le n publisl ed. The fray- 


ments were illustrated by Englefield in the Archo 
logia, vol. x., perhaps from them, or used by 


on March 7, 1820, aged seventy 


95,. or by Lysons in 1802. Mr. | 


years. Notices of his buildings, &c., will be found 


in the Dictionary of Archite “ure, 3.7., and s.r. 
Bath,” if your correspondent desires to know 


more of him. ss 


A Pix We tt (5" x. 8.)—There is a well at 
Sefton, Lancashire, where it is customary for 
passers-by to drop in a new pin “for good luck,” 
or to secure the favourable issue of an expres ed 
wish. The bottom of the well is, at the present 
time, covered with bright pins. b. b. 


There is a Pin Well near the railway station, 
Lewes, in Friar’s Walk. L. C. R. 


BARNEFIELDE AN Arprorriator x, 26.) 
—E. S. N. has followed the mistaken lead of 
Mr. J. P. Collier anent the so-called Shakesp re 
pieces. Following the lead of my friend Dr. 
Grosart, in hi ; Roxburghe Club edition of Barne- 
fielde, I may by-and-by give another view of the 
matter. Meanwhile I would ask E. S. N. to 
kindly inform me to what “epitaph of Jonson’s” 
he refers, as acquainted though I was (unfor- 
tunately my memory is now such that I must say 
“was”) with both Jonson and Barnefielde, I do 
not remember what he refers to. The first line 
and the reference would suffice. 

B. 

306, Goldhawk Road, Shepherd’s Bush. 


“Jixnco” (5S. x. 7.)—In the English system 


of swearing there are many instances of a sort of 


recall at the eleventh hour to spare a blasphemy 
nugainst the sacred name of Jesus, son of God. 
“ Jingo” I take to be one of these compromises, 
Tt should be classed with “Gadzooks,” and is a 
reflex of Socrates’ habit of using expletives which 
resembled the Greek oaths in sound, and swearing 
by the goose, by the oak, and by the dog. 
TREGEAGLE. 
The nearest corresponding Basque word for God 
given in the Dictionnaire Basque-Franeais, by 
J. van Eys, is Jinko. H. Kress, 
Oxford. 


A correspondent of a Bristol paper (J. Hare, 
Littield Place, Clifton) wrote as follows a few days 
ago :— 

“Those of your readers who are acquainted with the 
Lake of Geneva will remember on the opposite shore to 
Vévéy a charming little village at the foot of the slope, 
called ‘St. Gingolph,’ a favourite place of resort with 
excursionists by boat or steamer from Vévéy. This St. 


Heloise ; and Lord Byron in one of his letters menti 

it thrice, always calling it ‘St. Gingo’: ‘It would be 
It Clarens, Vévéy, Boveret, St @ 

without being forcib 


struck with its 


tion to the persons and events with which 
led.” And again: ‘T had the f. ne t 
to St. G lue a lak 
t was over this very 
has driven the o t. Pre 


‘olmar (Julie) to Meillerie for s} 


n guining the shore at S' Gi; 


“If your correspondent wishes for further informa. 
tion he should consult the Jago/d 


Jingo, or Gengo tin 
“The Living Jingo,” from the great vitality 
by his several members.’ 


“+ Non multo post, Gengulphus, in domo su‘ dormiens, 
occisus est qnodam clerico qui uxore sua sdulterare 
sulebat. Cuju corpus dam, 1 feretro, in sepulturam 


portaratur, multi infi 


rmi de tactu sanati sunt,’ Kc 


KINGSTON, 


Tue Names or tne Mistietor (5 §, ix. 366.) 
—Nemnich (Techn. Lez.) gives gillon and verquet, 
as well as le qui and quy, as the French names for 
the mistletoe. Bescherelie says gué is a Celtic 
word signifying “ curing all.” But gut is rather, 
like It. Use hio, Port. vis jo Bas |. bisea , irom 
viscus, viscum, from PurKos, colic for ; and 
gillon may possibly be for an obsolete guion, a 
diminutive of qui or guy. It struck me at first 
that verquet might be a corruption of verguet; and 
on referring to Littré I found “ verguet, le gui 
(Ain), dim. of vergue or verge (verque being the 
Picard spelling rendered “netite caule” pertien), 
But this is not a satisfactory etymology of verquet. 
In some French dictionaries verquett is rendered 
“draine” and “nom vulgaire de la draine.” In 
one dictionary draine is translated “missel thrush,” 
and drainette “a small drag or net for fry”; and 
the draine, missel-thrush, or missel-bird is Turdus 
viscivorus. Nemnich says la draine is called in 
Bugey verquete, and in other places in France 
gilloniere. Boiste renders draine, “ crande grive 
du Gui ou Drenne”; «nd he writes drainette also 
drivonette and drouwillette. Acain, one of the 
meaninys of viscus is a net, and verricu/um is a 
kind of tishing net, a drag net, from which might 
come a word verricue, vercve, and verque. But 
may not Nemnich’s verquete for the bird have been 
wrongly applied to le gui? and, if so, might not 
the former translate “ worm-seeker”!? The last- 
named writer says of it:—‘“ Nihrt sich von 
Mistelbeeren (viscum), Kirschen, Weinbeeren, 
&e., auch von Insecten und Wiirmern.” 

R. Cuarnock. 


Junior Garrick Club. 


I am not acquainted with the Plantes de France, 
by J. St. Hilaire, but in a charming French work 
on botany in my possession, called Etude des 
Fleurs, by Ludovic Chirar, the names of this plant 
are thus given :—“ Gui blanc,” “ Pomme hemor- 
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roidale,” “ Verquet,” “Viscum album.” Gillon I} Junius: Dr. Fraxcts “Tre Cox-Test ” 
presume to be a provincialism for gui, the old | (5S, ix. 147, 314, 355 )—The Con-T'est is attri 
designation of the mistletoe. Chirar, in his work | buted to Dr. Francis in Andrews’s j)istory of 
above mentioned vol. ii. p. 504 » observes : | British Journalism and hy other recent anthoriti S, 
“C’était au mois de décembre, mois sacré chiz nos | Knowing that Fox was the patron of Francis, I 
peres, qu'ils allaient en grande pompe cueillir larbuste | doubted the fuctand asked for evidene . Chalmer 
mystericux ; le chef des Druides| ubattait avec sa faucille | assertion that tuffhead was the writer is by no 
etau premier jour de l’an, le distribuait au peuple “a } 
: las means conclusive The only authorit es annends 
en criant ‘au gui lan neuf, 
M. G. Keyyepy to his article are Northouck’s Dictionary 1 th 


Waterloo Lode, Reading. 


(5t x. 66. 
“Se la fede ingannd I’ inganno giust 

Tasso, J! Torrismondo, Act iv. se. 2. 

H. B. C. 

have been 1602, the former beit + the date of the 

publication of Chettle’s p! y, the latter of its first 


uppearance on the stage. ¥. 


I find that, ante. p 66, the date 1621 should | 


Mptte. pe Fontances x. 7.)—May not 


this plate have been ¢ pied by a Sévres workman 


with Chinese precision from an original gift of 


Louis XIV. to his beautiful but insipid mistress, 
the Fontanges, who died young in 1681? It is 
from her that the Fren¢ h lancuaye has de rived the 
word fontange for a lady’s top-kuot. 
TREGEAGLE. 
The fair owner of the china-ware is described in 
Michaud’s Biograph i¢ Universelle, Paris, 1856. 
Epwarp H. Marsmatt. 
The Temple. 


Ay Otp Taptectorn (5 S. x. 27.)\—We had 
fifty years ago in daily use a linen tablecloth with 
aview of London covering the whole of a large 
surface. The tower of old St. Paul’s was there 
without the spire. Gwavas. 


Sr. Marx’s Day a Fast (5™ §. ix. 266, 354, 
376.)—When Rome was devastated by a pestilence 
St. Gregory the Great sought to appease the divine 
wrath by prayer, fasting, and penance. He there- 
fore prescribed the Litania Septiformis, so called 

ecause the citizens were assembled in seven 
divisions to take part in the penitential procession 
for three days. The pestilence ceased, and in 


these works contains any mention of the ( T' 
C. Browne. 


The clock in Exeter Cathedral strikes on the erent 
bell in the north tower, called Peter of Exets r. 

extract the following passages relating to this cloels- 
| bell from two or three histories of Exeter Cathedral 


A.D. 1485 Bishop Courtenay finished the north 
tower of his church, and freely bestowed the clock- 
bell therein, bearing his Christian name, Peter 
(Izacke 

In the north tower is a clock of a curious inven- 
tion for the age in which it was constructed. It 
points out the hours, days of the month, and 
moon’s age. This clock, together with the great 
hell, is recorded to have been the rift of Bishop 
Courtenay. The bell, from its size, truly deserves 
the epithet of great, as it weighs 12,500 tb.. which 
is 2,500 Th, more than the weight of the bhousted 
Tom of Lineolp. It was formerly rung by the 
great exertions of twenty-four men. It had dou! 
wheels and two ropes ; but the wheels are now 
destroyed, and its only use is as a clock-bell, and 
to be tolled every night at the hour of eight, the 
remains of the Norman Curfew (Jenkins). 

The famous “Peter of Exeter,” weighing 
12,500 1b., was brought, in exchange for five be lls, 


from Llandaff Cathedral by Bishop Courtenay in 
1484, and, having been cracked while ringing in 
peal for the discovery of the Gunpowder Plot 
in 1611, was recast by Perdue in 1676, and hung 
in the north tower (Walcott). 


E. C. Harixeroyn. 
The Close, Exeter. 


“Botsnuns” (5% ix. 367, 395.)—In North 


thanksgiving St. Gregory ordered the procession | 
to be made annually on one day. This was made | 
in September, but in the year S02 it was deter- 
mined that it should thenceforth be made on | 
April 25, the feast of St. Mark. It was for this 
Teason that the feast of St. Mark was observed as 
a day of fasting, as the Sarum Calendar proves. 
he Rogation days were also fast days (cf. Florence 
of Worcester, Francofurti, 1601, ad ann. 591. 
p. 105 ; Baronius, t. x. pp. 493, 494; Noel, In- 
structions sur la Liturgie, Paris, 1861, vol. vy. 
cap. ii. § 2), 
Club. 


Wilts and the Gloucestershire border, and probably 
also in Northamptonshire, the word balsh is used 
to express absence of feathers, and from that is 
applied to a completely bald head, ¢.7., “as balsh 
as a young coot,” or, as might be said with equal 
force, asa young blackbird. The maid therefore 
meant “balsh ’uns,” callow birds, without feathers, 
just hatched. I have sometimes thought that 
balsh is merely a contracted pronunciation of 
baldish, though it has come to be used in an in- 
tensive sense. Crowpowy. 


In Lincolnshire we boys called young birds, 
when first hatched, “bare bublins”; when the 


Gentleman’s Maga ine, vol. Ixix., hut neither of 


Ciockxs Bettis (5S. ix. 488: x. 55.)— 
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feathers began to show like small porcupine quills 
they were “ pen-feather’d” (! pin-feathered) ; when 
they were full feathered and able to fly we called 
them “ full-fligg’d.” R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 

In my birds’-nesting days, some half a century 
ago, it was very common among boys to speak of 
a newly hatched and featherless bird as “a bare 
holchin,” an epithet more expressive of its con- 
dition than the Rev. Eomunp Tew’s recollection 
of the use of the term in the adjacent county of 
Northampton. Wituram Ketry, F.R.HLS. 

Leicester. 


Wiycreares (5' ix. 228, 394.)—This is, in 
my opinion, the place now known as Waingroves 
Hall. The estate was an extra-parochial of Pent- 
rich, and partly situated in the township of Codnor. 
It is about equally divided between Pentrich and 
Codnor, and is about one mile south-east of Ripley. 
Waingroves Hall is the same place which in 1390 
was called Waineriff, and Simpson, in his Collee- 
tion of Fraqments illustrativ: of the History and 
«lntiquities of Derby, says at p. 59, “Sir Nicholas 
Montgomery gave to the Abbott of Derby several 
lands and tenements in Ripley, Codnor, Waingriff, 
and Derby”; and at p. 61, “In 1423 Nicholas 
Montgomery, Clerk, and others gave to the Abbot 
und Convent of Derby certain lands, &c., in Derby, 
Rippeley, Wayngrene, &c.” Lysons, in their His- 
tory of Derbyshire, say that Waingriff was given 
by Fitz Stephen to the Knights Hospitallers of St. 
John of Jerusalem. Waingroves Hall belonged 
in the last century to Richard Clayton, who 
levised it to one of his daughters, who married 

Strelley, Esq., and was sold by their grand- 
on in 1855 to the late William Peach, of Bramp- 
ion, clerk. Joun Parkin, 

Idridgehay, Derby. 


Anieatn (5 ix, 506: x, 75.)—Extracts from 
parish book of baptisms, burials, and marriages of 
the parish of Studland, in the Island of Purbeck, 
county Dorset :- 


1 


val 16845. John Chattock and Abigail, Haver- 
omb, were married the 26 day of February. 
“a.p. 16856. Mary ye daughter of John Chattock 
and Abigail his wife babtized March ye 22”. 
“A.D. 1087, Mary ye daughter of John Chattock and 
Al il hie wife babt 1 Decemb« r 27m, 
1686. Mary daughter of John Chattock and 


Abigail his wife buried 
From the 
determined to have a 


April 4th,” 
it would appear they were 
daughter Mary. I su; 
he persons concerned in this marriage had cut 
themselves adrift from Holy Church. A place 
led Havercomb is mentioned in Exeter Domes- 
day Book (see County Dorset, by John Hutchins, 
M.A., third edition, by Ship and Hodson, vol. ii. 
p. 284). What is the explanation of Havercomb ? 
Ricnarp F, Cuarrock. 


ypose 


Holms Hill, Barnet. 


Tae “Tipe or Fate” (5% §. ix. 426, 474,)— 
Kixeston and Mr. Watrorp need hardly search 
for such recondite reasons for the cause of the in- 
termittent action of the phenomena referred to, 
where, as stated by Buckle, the average is of 
regular recurrence. A familiar illustration of my 
meaning may be observed in the tossing of a coin, 
If this is done one thousand times, the result (if 
the coin is dynamically true) will exhibit nearly 
five hundred “heads” and the same number of 
“tails”; but so far from these occurring alternately, 
arun of any great number whatever can be con- 
fidently predicted where the number of trials to be 
made is sufficient. The details of the subject, 
well known to students of the doctrine of pro- 
babilities as the Petersburg problem, would be 
rather too technical for your columns, but may be 
briefly illustrated by supposing that in a large 
body of men each shall be made to toss a coin 
until a “head” fall. With one half of the number 
this occurrence would happen at the first toss; 
with half the remainder it would be postponed 
until the second ; with half of the last residue it 
would be deferred until the third throw, &c., thus 
securing isolated cases of extreme continuance, ie. 
of any magnitude, provided the number of trials 
made is sufficiently great to secure the average. 
The verification of this has been made by Button 
the naturalist and others with complete success, 
and it affords the most cogent refutation of the 
popular argument that gamblers playing fairly 
can do so continuously within any assignable 
limit without impairing their fortunes. 

H. Ambrose 


“Serinpir”: “Serenpiritry” (5t iii. 169, 
316, 417, 517; x. 6S.)— Serendipity,” as the 
word was used by Walpole, meant the discovery of 
things which the finder was not in search of. I 
have recently noted at the end of the Impartial 
History of the Life and Actions of Peter Alevo- 
Czar of Muscovy, Lond., 8vo., 1723, an 
advertisement of the book which Horace Walpole 
referred to, entitled :— 

“ Travels and Adventures of three Princes of Saren- 
dip, interspers’d with eight Novels, illustrated with 8 
Copper plates. Sold by W. Chetwood at Cato's head in 
Russel-Street, Covent Garden; and 7. dlixn, at the 
Princes-Arms over-against Exeter-Exchange.” 
Walpole was about five years old when this “ silly 
fairy tale,” as he calls it, was published. It is now 
scarce, for [ have not been able to meet witha copy 
in the last few years, during which I have been 
hoping by “ serendipity ” to find one, whilst look- 
ing for other things, Epwarp Soy. 


And where ’s Serendib ? may some critic say. 


If Rennell has it not, you ‘ll find, mayhap, 


The isle laid down in Captain Sindbad’s map. 

- 9 

Scott's Search after Happiness, st. 0. 


Following this hint we find full particulars of 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Serendib in Sindbad’s sixth and seventh voyages, 
and mention of it in his fourth, but nothing much 
to the purpose of the query. If the word was used 
by Walpole, as stated by C. (who has no right to 
complain of my “if” while neglecting to give 
a reference), Sir Walter Scott’s use of the name is 
out of the question, and, moreover, Sultaun Soli- 
maun did not “sooner or later obtain what he 
desired,” but, on the contrary, 
“ disappointed, with sorrow and shame 
Went back to Serendib as sad as he came.” 

If we knew whence Scott took the hint for his 
tale, the intermediate link between the Arabian 
Nights and the Search after Happiness might 
perhaps furnish an answer to the a4 

. F. Marsn. 


Mountain Sounps (5 §S. vi. 389; vii. 95, 
293; viii. 38, 257.)—Last year some of your cor- 
respondents started a query regarding mysterious 
noises heard at times in mountains. Perhaps the 
following, communicated in 1876 to the Royal 
Society of Tasmania, may serve as an additional 
example :— 

“ At certain times,” says the writer, “there is to be 
heard in the neighbourhood of the Western Mountains 
a roaring, loud, awful, and continuous, Jt is not re- 
stricted to any particular time of year. It is audible 
from Bishopsbourne to Deloraine and Chudleigh, and I 
daresay farther on in either direction, so that I estimate 
the area for the sound as below forty miles at a moderate 
computation. The causes are supposed to be (1) the 
agitated waters of the Great Lake, distant about twenty 
miles; (2) the roaring of the sea thirty or forty miles 
off ; (5) the Meander Falls, about sixteen miles away and 
about five hundred feet in height. But without trying 
to Gemelich these theories I sball submit that which I 
believe to be the true cause of the sound. Thursday 
night, Jan. 10, was calm and cold, after a gale of wind 
all day, which had succeeded a week of very hot weather, 
ending with thunder and lightning, suggestive of a dis- 
turbed state of the atmosphere. About 10 p.m. the 
rumbling in the mountains was very grand and distinct. 


” 


_My companion, when I called her attention to it, as we 


walked in the moonlig ht, said, ‘ Is it not terrib le!’ It 
sounded as if a lake had burst its banks, and the waters 
were roaring and raging towards us, ie. Deloraine. 
Takin sonsideration that this sound is always to be 
heard after 1 atmosphere, and when 


a disturbatice in the 
the air on the plains is still and, | suppose, cooling, the 
sound appears to me to be accounted for on this prin- 
ciple:—When the air of a hall or passage seeks an en- 
trance through the keyhole in the door of a warm root 
the humming noise of the cold air passing through the 
keyhole is often startling. ‘The air being disturbed, and 
the mountain air suddenly cooled, it rushes through the 
gorges to the warmer plains. These gorges form a 
passage for the cold air like the keyhole of the warm 
room, and the cataract of cold air keeps up the sound 
until the air beneath has become cooled to the tempera- 
ture of the mountain air.” 


These strange sounds are heard on each side of 


the range, consexue ntly over a very wide area. 
There is no evidence that any one has ever been 
on the mountains at the time of their occurrence. 


“La Scrence Reticions” (5" § 
by Emile Burnouf, not Renouf. 


Tuomas Karr (5S. x. 47.)—In the Histoire 
du Bon Chevalier Jacques de Lalain, Bruxelles, 
1634, 4to., p. 162 (in the margin), this English- 
man is called Thomas (uc. R. S. Turner. 


Tue Worp “Reap” (5 ix. 28, 134, 354.) — 
I did not refer to Byron’s verse, but to his letters 
and his ordinary memoranda. J. W. W. 


: St. Metions (5 S. ix. 208, 393.)— 
I have just come across a little French history of 
Rouen, by Théod. Licquet (1836), wherein it states 
that St. Mellon (sic), who flourished 260-311, 
erected, or at any rate consecrated, the first 
Christian chapel at Rouen (dedicated to the 
Virgin), on the site of which now stands the 
cathedral church. St. Mellon was the first bishop 
of Rouen, and the consecration of this chapel is 
the only important fact which presents itself 
during the life of this prelate. , Bs Es 


“ Muckep To peatn” (5 §. ix. 6, 73, 239.)— 
In Lincolnshire “ muck” means mud from the 
roads or on a man’s boots, and manure from the 
stable or yard. A “ muck-cart” is the name of 
the cart used to spread it on the land. The word 
is never used to signify artificial manures of any 
kind. FLORENTIA. 


Avtnors oF Qvorations WANTED §, viii. 
229; ix. 118, 480, 500.)— 

“* Talis cum sis,” &c. 

H. B. is informed that my reference was taken 
from fo edition of Langhorne’s /’lutarch with additions 
and corrections by the Rev. F. Wrangham, 1810, vol. v. 
p. 47, where the English version of the saying is given 
in the text and the Latin version in a note. 

G, F. 8. E. 
(54 x. 69.) 

** His golden locks time hath to silver turned,” &c., 
is from Polyhymnia, by George Peele. 

Laura Forster. 

The history of the lines as spoken by Sir _ snry Lee 
may be seen in C chambers's Book of ~ ys, Vol. ii. p. 590, 

tp. MARSHALL. 

Samuel Daniel, a conten nporary of George Peele, in 
one of his sonnets makes use of the same image :— 

“ When golden hairs shall change to diver wire.” 


** What can we do o’er whom the unbeholden 


Hangs ina night with which we cannot cope?” & 
W. H. Myers’s St. Pau/, p. 12 
Cua S. Warrex, M.A 
“ Gegen Dummheit,” 
Misquoted from the Jungf Orleans, Act iii 
sc. Should stand, Mit der Dummileit,” Xe. 


“ Blow, but gently blow, fayre winde,” Xe. 
— Browne's Dritannia’s s Pastorals, bk. ii. song 5. 
Gro, R. Tuompsoy, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[5 S. X. Ave, 3, 


Miscecllancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, Ke. 


une des in the obscurest byways 
of F literatu 1 as twice 


i t € fames 

He is ot t poet v pi jaz, pro- 
found 1 f lofty emotion, is in Locksley ll 
metre: 7 Tio I of C . brilliant, piercing, 
d le, with passages of great descriptive splendour, 
is in ottara i t; of course both metres are originally 
treated, and made to carry many unexpected turns of 


art that will rewarl a cat 
point of view of metre. 


ful study simply from the 


Llendbook vr Travellers in Northamptonshire and Rut- 
land. With Map. (Murray.) 
Anxornenr of those compact, well-informed travelling com- 
panions, without which no sensible person should venture 
nto a region with which he is not acquainted. It 
appears to cqual in interest and completeness any of its 
predecessors, and no higher praise could be given to it. 
Mr. Murray's series of County guides is rapidly approach- 
ing completion; when that happens, his admiring and 
grateful countrymen will quote Pope, and say: 
** Throughout this isle, where’er our steps we bend, 
Murrey ‘s our Guide, Philosopher, and Friend.” 


No intending tourist in North Wales should start on 
his travels unaccompanied by Jenkinson’s Practical 


Guide to No Wales (Stanford). Here the require- 
ments of every taste are met, and, as might be supposed 
with a book of this nature issued from such an establish- 


ment as that at Charing Cross, a good map is furnished, 

A worp of warm commendation must be accorded to 
the first completed volume of Brief (Wyman & Sons). It 
cannot fail, owing to a capital index, to be most useful 
in the library for the purposes of general reference. 

Pant ILI. of the J/ story of the County of Monaghan, 
by Evelyn Philip Shirley, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., M.R.LA, 
(Pickering), has also been received. We hope to give a 
full notice on the completion of the work. 


Potiees ta Carrespon tents 


Te must call ial attention to the follo 


pt cing notice: 
( ! communications should b tten tl ame and 
ddress of the sender git for publication, bug 
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lia.) —The print 
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it and R. HH. Evans; it is dated 

$ to even f 7 There isan 
facing p. 316 of the Works of James 
h t book which de. 

p full title is :—* The 

t Sroad tom'd | r running 
Perdition rhe charictersare 
I Lor Si lmouth, 
lest Act Vir. Windham; 
Carlisle, St. Vineent; Earls 

Grenvi Catholic Bill”), 

ls Erskine, Lauderdale (« Scotch pig), 


jedtord, who wag 

Ireland, marked “Erin go Bragh”; 

juis of Buckimgham Family”), M, 

i rierney, and Whit- 
ed in profi 


file between 
lle was an intimate friend 

ily portrait of him; see 
count, xc, as above. The 
ver styled “ More Pigs than 
pigs represent the Ministers described 
phrase “ All the Talents,” 
* who were succeeded, April, 1807, by 
rtland and his rters. The former 
are not to be confounded with an earlier “ Broad- 
Bottom ” administration. The latter was commemorated 
in the satirical inscription for Fox’s tomb, * Hic jacet 
Pater Broad Bottomos.” 

H. F. Bory.—The pedigree, we fear, would take up 
teo much space. Cannot you compile some particulars 
of the family that would prove of gexerad interest from 
the materials at your disposal ? 


reuts.” The 


sunt 


Tovenine For Evin (5 8. ix. 392)— 
In the description of my old l’rayer Book the heads 
of chapters mentioned are properly “The King’s 
Restauration” and “ At the Healing.” M. P. 

Artaur Wa. THatcurr.—There is nothing relating 
to your picture in the lists of Hogarth’s works, You 
should submit it to the inspection of a competent expert. 

G. T. Rretiox (Maine, U.S.) should refer to the 
London Post-Ofjice Duvectory under its various sub- 
divisions. 


Sp.—A combination was formed between the ammonia 
of the salts and the copper in the pin. 

Jenyte Mazvzan (Chicago, I!linois.) —“ O consistency, 
thou art a jewel.” See p. 480 of our last volume. 

Yomrer.—* Sans Tache” is the motto of Lord Gor- 
manston. 

M. P.—Proof, if possible, next week. 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries "” —Advertisements and 
Susiness Letters to “The Publisher” —at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make uo exception. 
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